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THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON SAINT BASIL. 



INTRODUCTION. 
The Influence op Plato on the Chubch Fathers. 

The relation of Plato to the Church Fathers is a subject that 
has received considerable attention in special treatises as well as 
in general works. A brief survey of some of the results obtained 
will be given to show how widespread this influence was. 

Justin Martyr (c. 100-165 A. d.), the earliest apologist whose 
works have been preserved even in part, was a Platonist before 
he was a Christian and Platonic quotations abound in his works. 
Huber, however, points out. Die Philosophic der Kirchenvdter, 
p. 14, the difficulty of harmonizing Justin's pro-Platonic and 
anti-Platonic views. In ApoLy ii, 13 (Migne, Pat. Gr.y vi, 
p. 465, B. 11) he states that the teachings of Plato are not 
foreign to Christ, and then again in many places we find that he 
attacks the heathen philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, etc. ; see Oohor. 
ad Graecos, chap. 5 ff., and declares Plato's inconsistencies in 
chap 7.^ But whether as an advocate or an opponent of Plato's 
doctrines he shows a thorough knowledge of his works, quoting 
from the Republic, Timaeus, Meno and Phaedrus. 

Similar views of the importance of Plato were likewise held 
by Athenagoras, a contemporary of Justin, and a man who, like 
Justin, was trained in the Greek philosophy, see Huber, op. dt., 
p. 24, and Ackermann, Das Christtiche im Plato und in der 
platonischen PhUosophie, p. 3. 

The theological nature of the work of Irenaeus (c. 130- 
202 A. D.) that has been preserved to us, Qmtra HaereseSy does 

^ See attack on Jnsdn's authorship of this work by A. Paech in M&anges Henri 
Weil, 1898, pp. 395-406. 
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2 The Injbwnm of Plato on Saint Basil. 

not offer very much opportunity for reference to Plato, but even 
in Irenaeus two quotations from Plato are cited, ifrom the Laws 
and the Timaeus. These quotations are in the same section, 
MUgnCy vii, 3, 25, 5, and are cited by Irenaeus in praise and 
defence of Plato. 

TertuUian (c. 150-220 A. d.) quotes Plato frequently but con- 
demns him. He says that Plato has become the source of all 
heresies, that the philosopher serves only for his own glory and, 
therefore, between him and the Christian a great difference exists.^ 

Clement of Alexandria (150-215 A. D.) and his pupil Origen 
(185-254 A. D.) were both great admirers of. Plato. Both quote 
Plato frequently, though Clement very much more frequently 
than Origen, and both emphasize the Christian element in his 
works in their attempt to harmonize Platonism and Christianity.^ 

Passing over others we may mention further Hippolytus who 
flourished early in the third century, and who wrote a work 
against Plato, and Amobius, c. 200 A. d., who calls Plato the 
'^ sublime head and pillar of philosophy,*' Adv. Gent., i, 8, and 
quotes him several times. 

We come next to the fourth century and to two authors, 
contemporaries of St. Basil, whose relation to Plato has been 
discussed in special dissertations. Gregory of Nyssa, Basil's 
brother, is shown to be dependent on Plato for many of his 
statements on the immortality of the soul by A. M. Akulas, 
^7 irepl a6avaaCa<; t?)? '^%^9 ho^a tov n\aT0)i/09 ev <rvy/cp((T€t 
7r/»09 Tfjv TpTjyopiov rod NiJ(r<77;9, Athens, 1888. 

The second author is Julian, the fellow-student of Basil, and 
afterwards the Emperor Julian. Prof. Gildersleeve in' his essay 
on the Emperor Julian, Essays and Studies, p. 373, remarks that 
"his prodigious memory seems to have held in solution all Plato.'' 
And further, W. C. France in a dissertation entitled, "The 
Emperor Julian's relation to the new sophistic and neo-Platon- 
ism, with a study of his style," Chicago, 1896, makes the 
statement, p. 71, that Plato is Julian's favorite prose author. In 

^ See Huber, p. 106, and Ackermann, p. 11. 
' Ackermann, pp. 6 and 7. 
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The Influence of Plato on SairU Baml. 3 

support of this she cites statistics from Schwarz, PhUohgua 51, 
1892, p. 642, which show that in Julian there are fifty-one 
quotations from Plato, a number that greatly exceeds the quota- 
tions of all the other prose authors combined. To this France 
also adds a list of some thirty-five cases of Platonic reminiscence. 

From this brief statement of a few facts bearing on the relation 
of Plato to the leaders of early Christian thought it is plain that 
Ackermann^s observation is entirely correct when he remarks on 
p. 8 that it seems very difficult for the Christian Fathers of the 
first centuries to escape the influence of Plato. 

Now the purpose of the present study is to show how far the 
influence of Plato is manifested in the works of Basil, but before 
proceeding to the subject proper it is desirable to take a rapid 
review of Basil's early life and education in order to show the 
tendency of his preliminary training. 



Outline of Life of St. Basil.^ 

The period of BasiPs life that was devoted mainly to education 
comes before the time of his decision to consecrate himself to the 
work of the Church and falls naturally into four divisions : 1, his 
term of study under his fether ; 2, his term at Caesarea ; 3, at 
Constantinople, and 4, at Athens. 

Basil the elder was a famous teacher of Pontus. The biogra- 
phers devote much space to eulogy of the two families that were 
united in this Basil and St. Emmelia, and describe this couple as 
endowed with the highest attainments and most excellent virtues. 
If we may judge from the history of their children this record 
must be true, for the oldest daughter Macrina has been canonized 
a saint and three sons were bishops in their life-time and were 
afterwards made saints. If it is a great thing to receive glory 

^ The chief authorities consulted for the life of St. Basil are : Bohnnger, Die 
drei Kappadozier, p. 1 ff. ; Gregorius Nazianzenus, Oratio in hudem BasUii Magnif 
Migne, v. 36, 494, A 1 ff. ; Maranus, Vita Sancti Basiliiy Preface of Migne, v. 29, 
p. vff. 
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4 The Injluenoe of Plato on Saint Bcml. 

from one's ancestors, much greater is it to add glory to them, 
says Gregory, p. 504. 

By this father, then, an iyKVK\i(y; iraCiaxris was given to Basil, 
see Ghreg. 509, B 1 4, and of this education Paul Allard says that 
it consisted of instruction in the art of writing well and speaking 
well, but the study of this comprehends that of the ancient 
classics with their immense repertoire of prose and verse.^ The 
phrase " ancient classics '' here refers only to Greek literature as 
the Greek Fathers did not " condescend to learn Latin/' ^ 

The dates of the events of Basil's early life are all very 
uncertain, but it seems probable that he did not go to Caesarea 
until compelled by the death of his father to seek a teacher 
elsewhere. This is the reasoning of Maranus who estimates the 
date at about 342 A. d. when Basil was thirteen. At what time 
he left Caesarea and the extent of his residence in Constantinople 
it is impossible to determine, but he reached Athens probably in 
351 and remained there five years, T%. Baa.y xn. The Vita also 
mentions the teachers of Basil at Athens as Himerius and 
Prohaereses, Hesychius and Terence among others, while Gregory, 
p. 528 A, describes Basil as excelling in his various branches of 
study, in rhetoric, in Greek literature and in philosophy. 

Soon after his return from Athens Basil entered eagerly into 
church work and was ordained presbyter in 362. He was an 
assistant to Eusebius, upon whose death he was elected to succeed 
to the bishopric of Caesarea in 370, an office which he lived to 
hold for only nine years. 

Basil's wide knowledge of Greek is shown in his works by 
many references to the Greek legends and in many quotations 
from the Greek authors from Homer down, and we shall now 
pass to the consideration of the extent of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 



\It&cm d, Questims HisUyriqueBy 1898, N. S. 20, p. 10. 
' Farrar, lAves of the FaiherSf n, p. 3. 
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The Influence of Plato on Saint Basil. 5 

Influence of Plato on Basil in Theology 
AND Ethics. 

The question of the resemblance of the theology of Plato to 
the Christian theology has been discussed by Ackermann on 
p. 38 ff. of the work already cited. Ackermann shows that this 
resemblance is very close in regard to the doctrines of the exist- 
ence, essence, name, attributes and works of God. These topics 
will be taken up in order here in so far as similarities in Basil 
lead to their consideration.^ 

Basil assumes, naturally, the existence of Grod since, for 
example, before the creation of the universe there must have 
been an existing cause, and that was Grod, see p. 25 for this 
statement and its parallel in Plato. 

As the unity of the Godhead was one of the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity it is also assumed everywhere in Basil, for 
Plato^s belief in monotheism Ackermann refers to Polit. 270 A 
and lYm. 31 A. 

In regard to the compositeness of the divine nature Basil 
says 4, 105, B 1 : Kadaph awBAreay; rf Oela (\>TiaiSy with which 
Johnston, edition of Basil's De Spiriiu Sancto, p. 48, note, com- 
pares Plato's Republic, 611 B : ov paSiop athov elvat avpOcrov eic 
iroW&v, To this may be added Phaedo, 80 A, r^ iiiv Oeltp /cal 
adapdrtp .... /cal aSui\vT<p .... ofMOiorarov elvai yjrvxv^f t^ S^ 
avdpayirCvfp Koi ffvrjr^ .... ical Sta\vT& .... ofioidrarov elvarC 
a&iia. Compare also Rpb. 381 Af. 

Next in regard to the name for God, ^ecfe, both make attempts 
at etymologies, Bos. 4, 265, A 5 : iraph yctp to reOeiK^/ai tA 
Trdvra fj deaaffai tA iravra 6 deb^ ovofid^erai. 

Orat, 397 D: rjXxov KaX aeKrjvqv ical yrjp /cal aarpa icaX ovpavSv 
are oiv adri, op&vre: iravra ael Uma ip6fi(p Kal Odovra, airo 
TavTTff; TTfi (fyvaeo)^ rrjf; rod Oelv 0€oif; avT0V9 iirovoiidaai. 

These explanations are quite far apart and cannot be connected 

^All references are to the Teubner text of Plato, and to Migne's edition of 
Basil, vols, i-iv {Pairolog, Chraec, cursuSf vols. 29-32), excluding vol. n and other 
portions considered spurious by Migne. 
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6 The Influefoce of Plato on Saint Badl. 

in any way. Similarly with reference to the titles and attributes 
of God, though as Ackermann points out Plato^s phraseology in 
various passages is identical with that of the Fathers it would be 
utterly ridiculous to suggest that in this subject the Fathers, or 
particularly Basil, were influenced by Plato. 

For example Basil, 1, 525, B 14, says : a(f>6aprov yctp koI 
ayAnnjTov elvcu rov Oeov r&v SXxov Xeyo/iev, and 532, C 1 : ^€09 
.... olov 6 a(f>0apTo<;, 6 aOdvaro^y 6 aoparo^. 

Such statements as these are paralleled by Plato^s description 
of God in Tim. 27 D as to 6v aeC, yh^(^iv Sk ovk ^^oy, , . . . ro 
fikv Bf) voTjaei fxerk \6yov TrepiKrjirrSvy ael Karct raink Bv, but of 
course there is no connection between the references. 

There are also several similar statements in the two authors in 
regard to God as the creator of the universe, Ba^. 3, 201, A 12 : 
iraph Tov rit irdvra (rvaTTjaafi^ov 0€ov, 

lb. 212, B 7 : tov deov tov tA iravra avaTrjaafiA^ov. 

Tim. 29 D : to irav tSBc 6 ^wiaTits ^^aTrjaep, and lb. 30 B : 
^vuTTb^ TO wav. Also 41 D, 53 B, etc. 

Another parallelism that may be added here has reference to 
God as the protector of man, Bos. 3, 329, C 7 : afjL<f>i/3o\ot 
yivovTat . ... el laTi ^€09 i7nfie\ovfi€vo<; t&v TySe. 

Phaed. 62 D : 8 vvv St) ikdyofiev eiikoyay: ^X^h '^^ ^^^^ '^^ elvat 
TOV iTTtfieXovfievov ^fi&v. 

These and similar references are interesting as showing the 
relation between Plato and a Christian writer like Basil, but they 
are merely the points in which Plato approaches the Christian 
doctrine of which in the present instance Basil happens to be the 
expositor, and they might be paralleled easily in any doctrinal 
Christian writer, ancient or modem. 

It is hardly conceivable that St. Basil, the great theologian, the 
mighty leader of orthodoxy during the fourth century, was 
dependent on Plato for any part of his theology. It happens 
that some of Plato^s statements approach the Christian ideal and 
were interpreted from the Christian point of view, but the 
Christian doctrines were not moulded to the Platonic form. 
Attempts were made to prove Plato a Christian, but the Church 
would hardly maintain that Christ was a Platonist, as the impious 
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The In/hnmce of Plaio <m Smid BwnL 7 

Cebos seemB to soggeet whea he dedares that Jesus borrowed 
fix>m Plato pervertiiig his words, see Origen, Oontra Odsum^ 
VI, 16. 

Ethics. 

We pass next to the consideratioii of man and his relation to 
his fellow-man, to the study of the connection of Plato and Basil 
on the ethical side. And first in r^ard to the nature of man and 
the reason why he was made to stand upright in contrast to the 
other creatures, Bas. 3, 216, C 4, says : 6p0iov hrXaae fwvov r&v 
^axov rov avOptanrov Xv cf airov rov tr'^rniaTO^ €iB^ Sn ix lif^ 
av€O0€v avyjeveuK ecrrlv 17 fowj cov. tA fikv yhp rerpdiroBa irdtrra 
irpo^ Ttfv yriv fiXeireij /cai irfm rtiv yaarepa v^vetMcev • avOpwr^ Sk 
eroLfiff 7r/909 ovpavov 17 am)8Xe^t9. 

lim. 90 A : to Sk vcpl rov Kvpwndrov vap' fifuv V't'X^ 
€lBov^ Siavo€ia0cu Sci T^Se, &^ apa axrrd Baifwva deo^ ecoor^ 
SeSwKe, rovTO i S17 (l>afjL€v oucelv phf fifi&v iir cucpfp r^ dpLariy 
irp6<; Sk T^v ev ovpav^ ^vyyeveiav airo 7^ fiiia^ cupeiv m Svra^ 
^vTov oifK iyyeiov aWA ovpdviov, opddrara Xeyovre^* itc€i0€v 
ydpf iOep 71 Trpdrrq rrfi '^^vj(rf; yeveai^ ?<f>v, to Oetov t^v K&f>a\iiv 
Koi pi^av fipAv avcucpefjuivpuv opOol irav t6 a&fjia. 

The essential points in these statements are obviously the same. 
The Creator made the body of man to stand in an upright 
position and, therefore, the soul of man should be naturally 
inclined toward the things of heaven rather than toward the 
things of earth. To be particularly emphasized is the similar use 
of ^vjydveca in Basil's phrase ck rrp: avfodev atryyeveia^; iarlv fj 
^ayq aov and its Platonic parallel irpo*; rijv iv ovpav& ^vyyiifeiav 
riiJLa^ atpeiv. 

It may be mentioned also that the comparison with the beasts 
is not lacking in the Timdeus, but in 91 E appears in a somewhat 
similar form, see p. 33. 

Still further on the nature of man may be cited, Bets, 3, 917, 
A 6 : rjfiepov Kal KOLVtovtKOv ^&ov 6 ap0poiyrro^ Kai ovj^l fiovaoTticov 
ovSk aypiov, 

Legg. 766 A ; av0pay7ro<; Sk . . . , fj/iepov, .... iratSela^ fih 
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8 The Inflv^nce of Plato on Saint Basil. 

opOrfi TVj(pv Kal <f>i}a'€(o^ €VTV)(pv^ deuharov ^fiepdyrarSv re fSoi^ 
yiyveadcu <l>iX6l, 

And again, Bos. 3, 581, C 5 : ov to 6pd>fi€v6v iariv 6 avOpanro^. 

Ax, 365 E : t^ '^^OC^ ^ '^^^ ouceiov iSpvffciarj^ Tthrov to 
xmo^ei^Okv a&fuiy ye&Se; Sv teal aXoyov, ov/c eariv 6 avOpayiro^, 

This reference to the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus is suggested by 
Padelford, Essays on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and 
Basil the Ch^eat, p. 115, and the similarity in thought is certainly 
noteworthy. Both maintain that we must not be over-solicitous 
about the body to the neglect of the soul, because without the soul 
the body is nothing. E. R. Maloney, in his edition of Basil^s 
homily on Greek literature, note on this passage, p. 56, also says, 
"this sentence is taken from Plato,^' but he gives no reference. 
Other parallel passages cited in this connection are Cicero, Somn. 
Sdp, 8, and Lactantius, Divin, Instit, 2, 3, 8, The phrase of 
Lactantius is interesting enough to add, hoc enim quod oculis 
subiectum est non homo sed hominis receptaculum. 

This separation of body and soul is indeed even more distinctly 
* stated, for we are told that man^s nature is not simple but two- 
fold, consisting of a body and a soul, as in Bas, 4, 248, D 6 : 
ov)^ airXov^ Tt9 ofircfe iariv (sc. o aydpamo^), €K a-dnfiaro^ KaX 

Tim. 34 B : '^jrvxvv Sk ek rS fUaov avrov (sc. toO av0payrrov) 
ffeU Btit iravTtk re ireive Kal in e^toOeif to a&fia avr^ irepL&caKvy^ 
ravTTf, 

And a further subdivision is made into 1/0C9, ^jtvxv ^^^ (r&fia 
in Bas. 3, 204, A 9, and Tim. 30 A, but on these two statements 
there is no particular comment to be made except that shortly 
afterwards Basil seems to draw from the Tim^ieus again as indi- 
cated in the next citation. Wandinger, Edition of BasWs Homily 
to the Youth on Classical Libefraiure, p. 44, in a note on this 
passage of Basil compares Phaedo 75 and Timaeus 52, but these 
references seem little to the point. 

Another phrase of Basil, which is not fer removed from the 
one just cited, is the echo of the Timaeus to which reference is 
made above. Bas. 3, 216, A 16: Try; -^vxn^: <rov rifv Svvafup 
TTpds TO a&fia <rw4Sr)a'€P. 
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The Influence of PhUo on Saint Basil. 9 

I5m. 73 B : t^ '^hOCfl^ '^^ a-dfjian ^x^SovfiAnj^, 

The idea of the binding of the soul to the body is so striking 
that its repetition would at once suggest borrowing. 

We next pass to the subject of the difference of the soul from 
the body and the superiority of the one to the other. 

Bas. 3, 644, C 10 : Saov yii>p Suuf>^p€i 6 ovpavo^ aird ttJ? 7^, 
.... ToaovTov Sta<l>^p€t '^jf^xt) adfiaTO^. 

Legg, 959 A : y^v^ifv adaiiaro^ elvcu to tt&v hut^povaav. 

And the statement of the superiority of the soul also is to be 
noted in both authors : 

jBcw. 3, 565, D 1 : Kaff iaov o-kicL koI 6vap r&v aktfO&p 
aTToXeiirercu ' fmWov Sk, Xv oucuoriptp j^pi^aoDfAcu irapaSevyfiaTty 
iatp '^vxn ''"ofe 'rraai rifjuan^pa coap^no^, 

Tim. 34 C: o 8^ {Oeis:) ical yep^a-ei Kal aper^ irporipav Kal 
Trpea-jSvT^av '^vxifv cdfJuiTO^ «9 he<nr6Tiv Kal ap^ovtrap ap^op^ov 
^weoT'qaaTO. 

Basil uses this fact of the souVs superiority as a familiar 
comparison to illustrate the difference between life in heaven and 
life on earth, and he remarks in 565, C 9, that if one should 
gather together and comprehend into a unit all blessings that have 
been since the world began, not in the smallest degree would that 
unit be equal to the good things which he will find in heaven. 
Padelford, op. city p. 103, in a note on this passage refers to 
Plato's Bepublic, 614 A, where, after reciting the benefits that 
accrue to the just man in his lifetime, the 3,0\a, p,ia6ol and h&pa 
from gods and men Plato adds that these are nothing either in 
number or magnitude compared to those which await a man when 
he is dead. 

Since now the soul is superior to the body we must cherish the 
soul but neglect the body : 

Bob. 3, 581, A 1 : t^ '^^^X^ hnp^Xeiav ^€ty, ircurav axoXfjv 
airo T&v aWoav ayovra^. ov Sif oJnf r^ adp^Ti Sovkevr^oVf .... 
aWct Ty '^(tvxv '^^ j3d\TC<rTa iropiareov. 

Phaed. 67 A: iyytn-aTO) iaSp^da tov elSdvcUy iitv &n p^aKurra 
fXffSkv 6p^X&p£v T^ iTODp^aTi p.riSk KOivcov&psv, .... aXXA 
KaOapewop^v air* avrov. Also 2?m. 18 B should be compared 
here, iinpJXeiav e^^oj/ro? aperrp StA iravrA;^ r&v oKKodv hn,- 
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10 The Influence of PhUo on Samt Basil. 

TTjSevfjLdTCDv ayovra^ o'xoX'qVf where the expression in each clause 
is obviously identical with that of Basil^ but from a study of the 
context it would seem that this whole section of Basil is dependent 
rather on the discussion in the Phaedo, cp. Bds. A 5, and Phaed. 
67 D. 

Another parallelism from the same sections may be mentioned 
in this connection. 

Baa. 3, 581, C 9 : KaOapai^ '^^^X'Tl^y .... t^ hih t&v alaOriaetov 
fihova^ arcfid^eiVy firj 6(f>0aXfJLoi^ ioTcaVf . . . . fiff Sch r&v Artov 
.... iieKxphlav .... Karayelv. 

Phued. 65 C : (17 '^vxv) Xoyi^erai, .... t6t€ /taXXurra, &rap 
ain-ffv TOVTtov firjBkv irapaXmr^j fArjre OKOtf firjT^ 6-^1^ fir^re a\yr)Ba>v 
fi/qhd Tt9 fihovTjy .... ovKOVP .... 17 Tov <f>iKoa6<f>ov yfrvxh f^Xiara 
&Tifid^€C TO a&fia. 

The idea expressed in these statements is practically the same, 
that is, the mortification of the flesh, and the abstract sight and 
hearing of Plato are simply transferred by Basil to the concrete 
eyes and ears. 

There is also another pair of references to be added, Bos. 3, 
584, D 3, and Phaedy 66 C, where both attack the body as the 
cause that leads to the acquisition of wealth. All these quotations 
then are sufficient to show the similarity between these two dis- 
cussions and to indicate the Phaedo as the probable source of Basil. 

J5cw. 3, 213, C 8 : yv&0i Sri t6 fih XoyttcSv iari ical voepSv rrf: 
yfryxv^, TO Se iradrjTi/cSv re Kal akoyov. 

Tim. Log. 99 E : Ta9 fih yitp avOpayirlva^ V^i^fe to iikv XoycxSv 
ioTi teal voepovj t6 S* aXoyov koI ax[>pov. 

This reference from the Locrian summary is given because of 
the identity of phraseology. It is plainly an abridgment of the 
discussion in Tim. 69 Cfl*. of the two parts of the soul, the divine 
and the mortal, and we find it stated that the mortal part was 
subject to Seti/^ Kal avayicala 7ra0fjfiaTay among others ddppo^ xai 
<f>6l3ov, axl>pov€ ^/iySovXo), and that these were all mingled alaOrjaev 
oKiytpy a description that justifies the adjectives used by Basil and 
the Locrian. Whether Basil is borrowing from this summary 
which was made before the second century a. d.^ or is abstracting 

» See Christ, Or. IM,^ 4th ed., p. 461, n. 3. 
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directly fi*om Plato it is impossible to tell^ but in any case the 
ultimate source is Plato. 

Again^ in connection with the soul^ Basil borrows from this 
same chapter of the Timaeus when he describes the body as the 
chariot of the soul. 

jBcw. 3, 549, A 1 : yjrvxh . • • • XeTm; Tt9 oScra teal voepdy .... 
KaX (r&fiay to ravrrf Sodhf ixVH^ 'irpd^ top filov. 

Tim. 69 C : irapa\afi6vr€^ o^pxh^ '^hOC'i^ aOdvaroVy rd fierh 
TovTO dvrfTOp a&fjui avr^ Trepierdpveva'av SxVf^ '^^ '"'^^ '^^ c&fjui 
ISoaav. Cf. Tim. 44 E. 

The next topic to be considered is the immortality of the soul. 
This subject appears frequently in Basil, though nowhere is it 
treated as a matter for argument. Various passages might be 
cited here where there is some similarity of statement between 
Plato and Basil, as many passages of Plato are quoted attesting 
his approach to the Christian views on this subject, but it seems 
useless to accumulate references when there is no evidence that 
Basil is in any way influenced by Plato. Therefore, only a few 
passages will be cited. 

Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy^ p. 374, points out 
that Plato teaches that the immortal part of the soul was created 
or generated by God, and was not always existent. In regard 
then to the creation of the soul and the body, and the relation 
of one to the other Basil says, 1, 168, A 12 : fifj vofu^e 
irpeapxnipav elvcu (rffv '^jrvxv^ Tciy kttjv&v) rrj^ rod cdfiaro^ 
axn&v xmoardaeoSy firjBk hnSia/Jbdvovaav iieriu rr^v t^ aapxd^ 
SidXuo'cv. 

While this attests the fact of the creation of the soul it is a 
clear contradiction of Plato's theory of the priority in creation of 
the soul, Tim. 34 B : rifv 8k Sf) '^v^h^ ov^ «? vvv xxrripav 
hrixupovfiev 'XJyeiVy oSras ifirj^avqaaro koI 6 0€d<; vetoripav ov 
yhp &v apx^a-ffcu irpeajSvrepov xmo veoDT^pov ^vv^p^a^ etaaev .... 
o Se Kal yep^aet Kot apery irpor^pav Kal wpeafixrripav '^jrvx^v 
a-dfJUiTO^ m BetnrSnv teal ap^ovaav ap^ofidpov ^iwecTija'aTo. See 
also Tim. 69 C, quoted above, and Legg. 967 D : y^vxv ^ &t* 
irp€0'/3vTaTov airdvTfov iaa yovrj^ fi€T€CXr)<f>€V aOdvarSv t€. 

The emphatic statement of Basil and the way in which hQ 
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introduces it by the words fiif vofu^e would suggest that he had in 
mind such arguments on the other side as are given by Plato and 
wished to belittle them. 

Other statements on inmiortality are, Bob. 3, 204, B 12 : ffv&Bi 
aatnov rrfv ^vaiv &n Ovqrov fi4v aov to (r&fAa, aOavaro^ hk 17 

Phaedr. 245 C: '^{nfxn ''^^o, addvaro^* to ykp aeuclvrp-ov 
aOdparoVf and Meno 81 B and Phaed. 70 A. 

We may add finally Bos. 3, 588, C 7, and Bpb. 608 D. 



ViBTUE AND Vice. 

The next subdivision of this subject deals with the considera- 
tion of some vices and virtues in connection with which various 
parallel references will be cited. 

The definition of evil is given by Basil, 3, 341 B 14: ar^prjai^ 
yctp ayaOov iari to Kax6v, by the side of which is to be placed 
the statement in the Axiochus, 369 E : t^ crrcpijcret t&p ayad&v 
avreiirdytov kuk&v cuadrjaiv. 

Then Basil continuing, in 341 C, draws an illustration from 
the eye. After the creation of the eye blindness came to exist 
through the loss of the eyes, so that if the eye had not been of a 
corruptible nature there could have been no blindness, ovtod Kai 
TO icafcbv ovK iv lB(a virdp^ei iariv, aXX^ To'k rrp: yjtvxn^ irrjpdfiaa-cp 
hnylvercu, 

Plato too uses the eye as an illustration, though in a slightly 
different way and in support of his statement that that which 
destroys and corrupts is evil, Bpb. 608 E. For as ophthalmia to 
the eyes and disease to the whole body, as mildew to grain, rot 
to wood and rust to iron, so to ^vfKJ>vTov kukov hcdarov koI 17 
irovqpla eKoarov airdXXvaiv. 

Now these two statements are not as far apart as might appear 
at a glance, and in fact Plato's thesis that the innate evil in each 
thing destroys it has been followed in the main by Basil. Blind- 
ness, he says, destroys the eyes, but surely blindness is the inborn 
evil of the eyes, for if the eyes bad not been of a corruptible 
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nature there could have beai no blindness. Furthermore this 
passage of the Republic has beai used several times by Basil, 
see p. 45, and without doubt he was very familiar with it, it 
tlierefore seems probable that we have another edio of it in the 
present case. 

In connection with the subject of evil, reference may be made 
to a pair of quotaticms whidi treat of the origin of diseases, Bos. 
3, 344 A 9 and Tim. 81 E. These passages resemble each other 
in several respects. In the first place the sum and substance of 
each statement is that the cause of disease is an abortion of nature. 
The body is formed with its own proper constitution, says Basil, 
ixrUrOrf fihf rit, ^&a fierh r^ irpeirovarfi airroh Korcunceufp fcarh 
<l>va'iVy which is merely another form of Plato's statement of the 
elements that make up the body, rerrdpcav yhp 6inwv yeimv i^ &v 
(rvfur^mffe to a&iuiy yrj^fy mfpo^ vSank re teal aipo^y while Basil's 
iv6aj)€r€ rov Kark ^wtrtp iraparpoTrivTa is exactly equivalent to the 
phrase of Plato, fi vaph ^vaiv trXeove^la teal IvSeia . . . vArov^ 
nraf4^u. 

Add to these resemblances the &ct that this discussion in the 
Timaeus was a locus nobUissimus ac cetebraiissimus as Stallbaum 
calls it, note ad loc., and it is very probable that the passages 
are related. 

One of the vices that must be mentioned here as being the 
subject of some parallel statements in our two authors is anger. 
It is defined in Basil, 3, 369 A 9 : Sari yap 0vfm fikv olov e^ayftk 
Tt9 Kal avaOvfilaai^ o^la rov iradoiSy which is to be compared 
with OratyluBy 419 E : 0vfu^ Sk airo rrf; 0va-&K Kal ^€a-&K rrj^ 
-^rvj^ ixpi &v Tovro TO SvofAa, where in each case the fiery nature 
of the quality is recognized. Basil devotes an entire homily to 
the condemnation of anger, 3, 353 B 1 ff., but in spite of all that 
can be said against it he acknowledges that it is good and 
necessary under certain circumstances, as for the purpose of 
arousing strength and courage in the souL In 3, 365 Biff, this 
idea is developed in a way that is remarkably similar to the treat- 
ment of the subject in Rpb. 375 Af., and the resemblances of 
expression between these two sections may be emphasized. The 
first sentence in the passage cited from Basil, tt/w iroXXA r&v rrj^ 
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aperrjf; Ipymv hnrrfhuov rrf; '^^v'XXf^ '^ 0vfiO€tS4f:, is almost identi- 
cal with Plato's tA t^ i^^OC^ (sc. olov Bel rdv ^iS\cuca ehaiy iriXa^y 
Sti ye BvfjLoeiSrj. Then Basil says, awrrqphv (sc. ri^v '^^vxv^) ical 
avhpelav hroC'qaeif o 6vfi(k which is parallel to the question of 
Plato, avBpelo^ . . . elvcu . . . eOekriaei 6 firj dvfioetSi^ ; also Basil's 
description of anger, vevpov iari t^9 ^f^xry; 6 0vfKk and ;^crt/w)9 
o dvfMk are balanced by the characterization in the Rqpublie, 
afia'xpv re Ka\ aviKryrov 0v/juk, 

But the most notable point of resemblance between the two 
passages is the use of the same comparison in the same way. 
This is the figure of the watch-dog which is gentle toward its 
master and acquaintances, but ferocious toward the stranger. 
This comparison is considered in its place under the subject of 
comparison, p. 44, but the similar expressions may be pointed 
out here. 

Basil describes one side of the dog's nature as 7rpao<; Koi 
XeipoTjOrpi Tot9 ixtyeXouai, which is the Platonic irpo^ to^ avvrjdei^ 
re Kal yvtopCfwv^ irpaoraTOxSy awijOrp: being also used by Basil in 
the same sense in another clause, rov 8k ovvi^Oov^ avr^ Kal <f>{\ov 
€fij3oi]aavTo<; inroirTriaatov. But the dog has another side to his 
nature as well which is indicated by Basil in the words, tt/io? t^i/ 
oKKorplav Kal (fxavrjv Kal 8^lv e^aypiov/jievo^y k&v Oepairelav e^€ti/ 
hoK^y and this corresponds to the sentence of Plato in 376 A, 
Rpb,j where he says of the dog, hv phf &v f&y ayv&ra, ;^a\e7ra/i/€t, 
ovhkv hk KaKov irpoireirovOoa^, Thus then the similarity of phrase- 
ology together with the use of the same comparison would tend 
to prove that one passage is the source of the other. 

Another vice that is assailed by Basil is the insatiable desire 
for wealth and in connection with this topic there are several 
references to be cited. Basil, 3, 292 C 7, speaking of the dis- 
satisfaction of people with their possessions, says tiiat they are 
always unhappy because no matter how wealthy they become they 
continually envy the man who is still wealthier. This same idea 
is expressed in Legg, 918 D. Other references are Bos. 3, 
293 A 8 and Legg. 870 A. But there is no particular comment 
to be made on these passages, for while the thought is similar 
there is no resemblance in the phraseology. 
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Now one excuse that the avaricious give for their practice of 
accumulating wealth is the necessity of making provision for their 
children and this idea, therefore, is the subject of attack by both 
our authors, see Bas. 3, 284 B 11 and 297 C 8, with which com- 
pare Leffff. 729 A. 

Another topic in this connection deals with the relation of 
wealth to war. Basil maintains that wealth is conducive of war, 
as by it the sinews of war are supplied, 3, 297 B 11 : &>9 wore 
irXovTO^y ij Tov TToX^fiov (nrSdeat^y Bi iv ^^aA^everot 57rXa, St iv 
aKovarai |^. So in the Bepvhlic, 422 A, the same point is 
recognized, ttw ijfiiv 17 irdXi^ oXa r iarai, TroXe/jbclv, iireiShv 
'XprjiuiTa fit) K€/CTr)fidpTj ^, aXXa>9 re k&v tt/jo? fi^dXrfv re zeal 
irXowrCav avay/ecurO^ iroXefJLelv. 

In reply to this Socrates, from a different point of view, argues 
that wealth is a hindrance to war as it introduces into a state 
luxury and effeminancy, and this also is the view stated in the 
Law8 831 E. 

Envy is another vice that is considered by St. Basil in a 
separate sermon, and some of his statements are not far removed 
from passages of the Philebus, though the resemblances seem due 
to the nature of the subject as in the case of the stock definition 
of envy given in Baa. 3, 373 A 2 : o <f>06po^ vqv ^ovtrav avrov 
'^v^ifv i^ava\laK€iy and A 6 XxnTq yap iari lifi tov irkqtrlov 
einrpayla^ 6 ^dJi/09, to be compared with Phil. 50 A : tov yhp 
<l>06vov iffjioXoyfja-dcu Xihrrfv ttj^ "^h^X^ Vf^^^ irdXcu, and J6., 
^Bov^v Be eirl tok t&v ^CKjohv kukoU . . . tov <f>06vov. See also 
Bas. 3, 373 C 8 and PhU. 48 B. 

Next we have to consider attempts to place the responsibility 
for the infliction of misfortune. People blame the gods for their 
troubles, a practice that is reprehended by both authors, Bas. 
3, 332 B 10 and lb. C 15, and Rpb. 619 C. For God 
is not the cause of evils. Basil makes this thought the 
subject of a special homily, 3, 329 A 1 ff., and it is treated at 
some length in the Republie, 379 B f. Bas. 3, 341 B 10 : SXjod^ 
Bk fAifre deov aiTtov 17701} ttj^ VTrdp^ew^ tov Ka/eov, /a^t€ lB{av 
x/irdoTaaiv tov kojcov elvcu <f>avTd^ov. Compare also 332 A 15. 
This same idea is expressed in the Repyhlio, 380 B : kok&v Be 
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ciriov ifxipai dedp rivi yiyveadcu ayaOov Svray ciafJMj(€T^v iravrX 
rpdir^, and C: /*^ ircanwv curiov rov Oedv iCKkh r&v ayaO&v. 
Compare also Rpb. 379 C and Tim. 42 D. 

While the section of the RepubUcy from which these quotations 
have been taken, was used freely by Basil (see p. 52), and while 
he may have had this section in mind here, it is impossible to 
make any definite assertion of this as the subject is so purely 
theological, and the most we can do is to point out the similarity 
in the statements, where the same explanation is given, Gk>d is 
good, and therefore He cannot be the cause of evil. 

If then Grod is not the cause of evil, but man brings it upon 
himself, the question arises as to the extent of the freedom of the 
will. Basil in 3, 337 D 9 holds that sin waits on our choice, 
and that it is in our power to be evil or to abstain from it. 
Farther on, 345 A 1, he draws an illustration from the history 
of Adam, who on account of sin was excluded from Paradise and 
hiii TOVTO rjfiapre fikv ivh iio^Oriphv irpoalpeaw, Basil is thus 
plain and unequivocal in his statement of the absoluteness of the 
fi-eedom of the will, and this is in harmony with Plato's teaching 
in the Repvhlic, 617 E, that our lot does not choose us but we 
choose our lot, ap^rij Sk aBArrroroVy tjv rcfi&v koI &Tifid^(ov irXdov 
Kal fKarrov ainij^ i/eaaro^ ?fa, curia iXofidpov* Oeo^ avairio^. 
But on the other hand he makes a contrary statement in Tim. 
86 D when he remarks that no one is voluntarily evil, but that 
the evil man becomes so Bih irovriphv l^iv nvii rov a&fMvro*; koX 
airalheuTov t/io^v, see p. 32. On this confiision in Plato about 
necessity and free-will comment is made by Jowett, TranslatUm of 
PkUOy 3d ed., vol. ni, Int. to Timaeua, pp. 408 and 425. See 
also Gomperz, Grieehisehe Denkery n, pp. 237 ff. 

Virtue is the next topic to be considered on the basis of treat- 
ment by our two authors. Several parallel passages that show a 
decided resemblance are from Basil's sermon to young men on 
education, and the second and third books of the Republicy which 
Basil has used frequently in this homily. First, then, in r^ard 
to the impressionability of the young Baa. 3, 572 A 4, says : ov 
fuxpov yhp T<J i<^Xo9 ol/eeulTrjTd riva zeal awi^deuof rov: r&v vdtav 
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-^rvj^at? T^ aperrp iyyaf^ada^, hrehrep afiercurTaTa ir^v/cev elvcu 
tA t&v tolovt(ov fi,a0rifiaTa. 

Rpb. 378 D : o ydp v4o^ ovx ohh re Kplveiv o rl re tnr6voia Kal 
8 fi^y aW* & &v rrjXucoijTO^ i)v \d/3fj ev ralf; 86^cu<;, Bva-Acviirrd re 
Kal afjterda-rara <l>iXei yiyveadcu. 

It is shown on p. 55 that this passage of Basil is probably an 
echo of the Bepvblic, 377 A. The section immediately following 
in Basil is parallel to Rpb. 364 A, and the citations before 
us simply furnish more evidence that Basil is drawing from this 
part of the Republic. So Jahn supports Hess who alters the 
TOAOifrcoi/ of Basil to rr)\iKovr(ov after the analogy of the text of 
Plato, Neue Jahrbueher, 49, 1847, p. 389. Another pair of 
passages bearing on this subject may be cited from about the same 
sections in both works, JBas. 3, 673 D 1 and Rpb. 360 D. But 
in still another case there is even a greater similarity, JBas, 3, 
572 C 3 : roaovrov Setv ala-x^vr)v 6(f>\rjaat yvfivov 6<f>0€pray cTretSi; 
irep avrdv (sc. 'OSvcrcr^a) dpertf dvrl ip,arUov iceKoap/qfievov errolrjo'e. 
Rpb, 457 A : dirohvriov St) ral<; r&v ^vkoKoav yxwai^lv, hrelirep 
dperrjv dvrl ifiarUov diMf>Uaovraiy Kal KOiwovqriov iroX^fiov. 

The resemblance here is between the women exercising nude in 
order to receive the greatest benefit, and the naked Odysseus 
appealing to Nausicaa for help. Practically the same phrase is 
used in each case, ^virtue covered him instead of clothes,^ and 
equally well in regard to Odysseus might be used the summary 
of this matter in the Republic, 457 B : to fih &<f>4\t[iov KaXoVy 
TO 8k fiXxi/Sepov aia"xp6v. This quotation, as has been shown, is 
found in Basil in connection with many reminiscences from the 
Republic^ and there is no doubt of the relation in the present 
instance. 

Again, on the subject of virtue, Basil says, 3, 572 D 5 : p^vq 
Sk KTqp.dr(Dv 71 dperrj dva^alperov Kal ^&vri Kal reXevrrja-avrt 
irapapSova-a. This is quite similar to the statement of the Rpb. 
618 E in connection with the story of Er. The choice of lots 
should be made in the line of virtue which leads to that which is 
more just, exopoKapev yap, Sri t^&vrl re Kal reXeurriaaim airrj 
KparCarr) avpeai<;. There may be compared here too Bos. 4, 69 C 6 
and Legg. 730 B. 
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Basil further, in 1, 316 C 2, makes a summarized statement in 
r^ard to the four great virtues, ^prfwycrw, a'(o<f>poavpr)y huccuoaivri 
and &vSp€ia, which he defines in terms quite similar to those used 
in the elaborate discussion of these virtues found in the BepvbliCy 
427 E ff. Plato in 430 B gives the definition of avhp^la as hvvafw; 
S6^ opOry; heiv&v iripi koX fitj, which is followed closely by Basil, 
who calls it the principle irepX huv&v ical ov Seiv&p. Another close 
parallelism may be indicated in the definition of huccuoa-vvri as the 
allotment of good and evil to each according to his due, Bos. 3, 
401 B 9 : SucaioavpTf eariv i^is; airovefAtfrueif rov Kai^ a^CaVy and 
Plato, Rpb. 332 D : ij oiv S)f rUn rl airoSiSovaa r^xyrj Suecuoaxhnf 
&v KaXotTo; . . . ^ ro'k ^/Xot9 re Kal ix'^po'k A^Xela^ re xai 
fiKdficK airoSiSov<ra, 

These examples cited show the greatest resemblances, but on 
the whole there is no great difference between the two sets of 
definitions. It is true that the doctrine of the four cardinal 
virtues was enunciated for the first time in the Republic, but it 
must be remembered that this doctrine gained great popularity 
and was used much by the church writers, so the question of 
connection in the present instance is a very doubtfiil one. This 
is also true when Basil again seems to have reference to this 
scheme of the four virtues in 3, 381 B 3, with which Wyttenbach ^ 
compares Bepvhlic, 660 D, for the resemblance here is in form of 
expression only and is very slight, while there is no similarity of 
context. 

Finally in this connection there are two parallel references 
which relate the misfortunes of a virtuous man who holds a 
public office. Basil in 4, 1041 D 3 tells how it is an old story 
that those who aspire to virtue refrain from accepting public 
office, whereas the venal man considers office as the greatest good 
since it will enable him to benefit his friends, take vengeance on 
his foes and acquire great possessions. Plato in the same line of 
thought says, Rpb. 343 E, that if a just man takes office he 
neglects his own business, can get nothing from the public 
treasury, and has trouble with his family and friends because he 

* Note on Plutarch^s de diaeem. advL ab cmico, 56 B. 
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will not assist them unjustly ; but in the case of the unjust man 
the opposite is true. While these descriptions are given from 
different points of view, the first from the point of view of the 
rascal and the second from that of the honest man, there is 
considerable similarity in the general tone and arrangement. 
Both emphasize the fact that a magistracy held by a dishonest 
man is used by him to advance his own interests and to benefit 
his friends. The resemblance is worth noting and is sufficient to 
suggest the possibility that Basil had in mind the passage of 
Plato. 

We now pass to the presentation of some miscellaneous parallel- 
isms connected with the general subject of ethics. A similar 
statement in regard to friendship, namely, that it is produced by 
association is given by both authors, Bos. 3, 348 C 3, and 
Phaedr. 240 C. 

Another similarity in the line of definition is found in Bos. 3, 
217 C 12 : rk yap iariv apenj^ w/cro^ Kal rifjJpa^ iv Siaxvo-ei 
'^^n^X^ ^otSpoi' Kal yeyavoDfAivov Btdjeiv. 

Crai. 419 C : X^P^ ^^ ''V ^ta^^vcret ical eurropla T?j9 porft t^9 
'^^v^rf^ loue€ K€K\r)fidvrf, 

It is to be noted here that the same phrase, Bidxy<n<: rrj^ V^^^> 
is used by Basil in the same conijection in which it is found in 
Plato, that is, in definition or explanation of x^P^* I^ ^^^^y 
shortly before the sentence quoted above he asks, t/ fih oiv to 
Xalpeiv aM ; which he then proceeds to explain. It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that there is a connection between these two 



There is a more striking resemblance in the next pair of cita- 
tions, Bas. 3, 588 A 2 : ov/e lariv i fiaXXov ^ev/creoj/ t^ a(o<f>povovpTi 
Tov 7r/909 So^av ^rjv Kal tA tok TToXXofe BoKovpra irpoaKOirelv. 

Rpb. 362 A : tfyrjaovai, rov aBiKOV, are . . . ov wpo^ B6^av t^&vray 
ov BoKelv aBiKOv aXX' elvat iOikeiv, 

Plato devotes considerable space in the Republic, 362 ff., to the 
discussion of this matter of appearances, making Adimantus argue 
in opposition to Socrates for the necessity of employing such a 
veil before one^s real self. There is no doubt that Basil had this 
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treatment in mind when he wrote the present passage. In 365 C 
Adimantus says : ^ Since appearance overwhehns actuality and is 
master of happiness^ to this I must turn my whole attention^ 
before me and around me I must trace out the sketch of virtue, 
but behind I must drag the cunning and crafty fox of Archilochus/ 
So Basil; in the sentence inmiediately preceding the one quoted 
above, uses this metaphor of the fox of Archilochus repeating 
even the words of Plato, and again, shortly afterwards, in 588 B 4 
he gives the phrase ^ to trace out the sketch of virtue/ For the 
identification of these phrases see p. 49. The passage under 
discussion then is simply a ftirther reference to the same section 
of the Republic. 

Further on the subject of justice each author maintains that it 
is worse to do wrong than to suffer it. Baa. 3, 364 D 1 and Gorg. 
473 A. But he who does the evil is in danger of ftiture punish- 
ment. Basil, 3, 580 C 14, urges us not to waste our time lest we 
be called to account oi ri irapk rolf; avOpdnroi^j aXX' iv to&, €tT€ 
virb yrjv, elre Kal onrov S)f tov iravrb^ Svra rvyxdvei Sucau&rrjpCoi^y 
with which is to be compared Phaedr. 249 A : (aiy^vxal) icpiBelacu 
ik al fikv ek rh xnro 7^ Sueau&ri^pca ikdowrai SUrjv etcrlvovaiv. 

Basil seems to have borrowed verbatim Plato^s phrase rit tnro 
♦y^ Succuanrjpia, and then to have thought it wise to add some 
modification in regard to the statement of the location of the 
BiKoiam^pia. This parallelism is noted by Jahn, Neue Jakrb., 
Suppl. Band 13, 1847, p. 461. 

But those who are so deeply dyed in wickedness as to be 
themselves beyond the hope of cure must not be destroyed, but 
are to be left as examples to others. This thought is presented 
by Basil, 3, 340 C 9, in a way that is similar to that of the 
GorgiaSy 525 C. In fact with variations m the line of phrase- 
ology and vocabulary excepted the passages are practically 
identical. The meaning and context are the same m each case 
and it seems certain that the first is an imitation of the second. 
See also Wyttenbach's note on Plutarch^s de ser. nvm. vind. 
564 E. 

Finally, under this heading we may refer to «, pair of state- 
ments on the duties of children to parents. Baa. 3, 912 B 6, and 
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Legg. 717 B, in which there is not suflScient similarity to require 
any discussion. 

Influence of Plato on Basil in Philosophy. 

The writings of St. Basil are divided into three groups by 
Bohringer, Die Kirche Chridi tmd ihre Zeugen, 2d ed., vii, Die 
drei Kappadoziery p. 60. These divisions are, (1) the dogmati- 
cal works such as that against Eunomius and the Book on the 
Holy Spirit; (2) the Homilies; and (3) the Epistles. There is 
then no work that could be classed distinctively under the head of 
philosophy. So forther Huber says, op. dt., p. 212, that we find 
no original ideas in Basil, for, although at Athens he studied 
philosophy as well as other branches, no lasting impression was 
made on him because shortly afterwards he devoted himself to 
theology and the study of the doctrines of the church. More- 
over, his life in the church is characterized by the activity of his 
work, which left him no time for philosophy. As Bohringer, 
loG. cit.y says : Basil ist mehr ein Mann des Handelns und der 
That als der Wissenschaft, das praktische Element ist in ihm weit 
uberwiegend. 

Under this caption, however, it seemed best to group various 
statements of Basil on voluntary and involuntary action, and to 
treat the question of the relation of his Hexa^emeron to Plato^s 
discussion of the creation of the universe in the Timaeus. As 
Basil handles it the subject is rather theological than philosophi- 
cal, but it will be shown that in his attempt to harmonize 
philosophy and theology Basil has retained many of Plato's 
philosophical theories. 

The subject of voluntary and involuntary action, which is 
another phase of the question of the freedom of the will, see 
p. 16, is mentioned or discussed in several places by Basil. In 
3, 404 A 12 he asserts that some sins are involuntary, others 
voluntary, and in 580 D 5 that for the involuntary wrong there 
may be pardon, but for the voluntary severe punishment is 
certain. Similarly Plato, Legg. 860 E, determines greater punish- 
ment for the voluntary than for the involuntary sin. Compare 
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also Hipp, Min. 375 D. Basil farther illustrates his statement 
in 404 B 1 f. by a comparison of two prostitutes, one of whom is 
sold to a 'rropvofioo'tcfk and so is compelled to sin, while the 
second voluntarily gives herself up to that form of life. Then in 
404 B 6 he declares that punishment varies as early training 
tended to virtue or vice. So in the Protagoras, 323 D ff., Plato 
maintains that no man is held responsible for what occurs by 
nature or by chance. 

But the most important passage on this subject in Basil is 
4, 676 A 11 flF. which shows some similarities to Legg, 865 f. 
Basil begins with the sentence 6 0^/177 trapct top Ov/aov Karh 7179 
kavTOv yafierrj^ ;^a'a/i6i^09 <l>ov€is iari, and fiirther on, in 
676 C 2 f., he takes up the discussion of homicide done under the 
impulse of anger and decides that if the instrument is a club or a 
stone it is involuntary, as there is a chance that the assailant 
intended only to injure and not to kill, but if a sword or axe is 
used the murder is voluntary. Plato devotes considerable space 
to this same question of homicide arising from passion, Legg. 
866 E f. He describes two kinds of such homicide, one when the 
act is done in the moment of rage and is followed by immediate 
repentance, which is involuntary ; and the other when the anger 
is restrained for the moment and the murder is the result of a 
premeditated plan of revenge, in which case the deed is voluntary. 
In 868 D, among the involuntary crimes which are to receive a 
comparatively light punishment, he mentions the following which 
recalls the opening sentence of Basil's discussion, cited above, 
yuvat/ca 8k yafierr^v ictv avt)p &' opytfv KrelvQ rivd ta9, 1j yvvtf 
iavrrj^: avSpa, Basil also gives other illustrations of involuntary 
homicide, as, for example, when a stone is hurled at a dog and 
hits a man, when a man dies under blows administered in chastise- 
ment, etc., which are not the same as those given in the Laws^ 
865 A f., but are similarly used. Finally then the treatment in 
the Laws is very elaborate, while that of Basil is quite brief, but 
the general similarity is worth noting. 
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Eelation of Plato's Timaeus to Basil's Hexaemeron. 

The nine homilies of Saint Basil on the Heacaemeron, a treatise 
on the creation of the world^ constitute one of his most important 
pieces of work and one that received much praise from the 
Fathers. Gr^ory of Nazianzus says of this work : ^ ' When I 
take up and consider his Hexdemeron I walk with the Creator 
and I learn to know the theory of creation, and I admire the 
Creator more than before when I used my sight alone as my 
instructor/ The praise of Basil's brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
verges on the extravagant when he connects the name of Basil 
¥rith that of Moses in regard to their descriptions of the creation. 
In his treatise on the Hexaemeron he writes to his brother Peter 
as follows : ^ ' You have directed me to present in order the theory 
of the creation of the universe elaborated by the great Moses with 
divine inspiration, and to point out how Holy Scripture is consist- 
ent with itself, and that too though you have before you the divinely 
inspired treatise of our Father {i, e. Basil), which all who know 
admire no less than the work of Moses himself, and rightly in my 
opinion.' Gregory writes at considerable length in this eulo- 
gistic way and points out that Basil has completely elucidated 
by his reflections the difficult work on the creation of the world 
so that there is no one who can not easily understand it.* 

This treatise of Basil was afterwards used freely and worked 
over by Ambrosius (d. 399 A. D.), and was translated into Latin 
by Eustathius. 

It is not necessary here to make any preliminary statement on 
the line of argument of Basil in the presentation of his views on 
the creation. In the main he takes his outline from Genesis and 
for much of his matter he is dependent on his training in the 
scriptures. But in part again he seems to be indebted to Aris- 
totle.* We shall proceed at once to the question of his relation to 

1 Oral, 43, p. 585 A 9 (Migne). 

«P. 61, A6 (Migne). 

>See TillemoDt, Histoire Eoclesiastique, IX, p. 288. 

^SeeMiillenhoff, Hermes, U, 252 f. 
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Plato and in this case from the nature of the subject chiefly the 
Timaeus of Plato. 

At the very beginning the statement of the subject even seems 
to recall the Timaeus. It is to be a treatise irepX ^vaetof; (Bas. !• 
8 A 1), as the subject of the Timaeus is also declared to be irepl 
<l>v<r€<o^ in lim, 27 A where the company decide that Timaeus 
should be first speaker as he had taken the most pains to gain 
knowledge irepl ^vaetof; rod 7ravT(k. So it is very probable that 
Basil had Plato in mind when he said (foe. cit.), iroWd irepl 
^va-eot^ i7rpayfjLaT€V(ravT0 oi r&v 'EXXi^iwi/ ao^ly and the state- 
ment inmiediately following on the difficulty of the subject and the 
variety of views is clearly a reflection from the Timaeus. Basil 
says that among the wise men no theory remains immovable but 
one always displaces another, though there is no similarity in 
expression the same thought is found in Tim. 29 C. 

Now in b^inning a treatise on the creation of the universe it 
must necessarily be assumed that the universe was not ever-exis- 
tent but at some time had to be brought into being. Basil then 
sounds this note of warning in 1. 9 A 8 : fit) oZv avapxa ^vrd^ov 
rd 6pd>fi€va, and this is also one of the first points of the Timaeus, 
given in 28 B, 6 /cSa-fio^ y^ovof, air apxv^ rivo^ ap^dfievo^. 

On the other hand we are informed of that which is ever-exist- 
ent, without beginning and without end. Bos. 1. 12 A 10 : . . . 
0€ov avapx^y t€ /cal aTeXevrtfTov and Tim. 34 A : oCto9 Sif ira^ 
ovTO^ del Xoyiafid^ Oeov, 

If then the universe is a thing created there arises at once the 
question as to what was previous to the creation. Basil 1. 13 A 
4 says that there was a certain /cardorao'i^ irpeafivrdpa t^ tov 
K6afiov yev^aeay;, which was vTr4p')(povo^y aloovia, d{Sio^. This 
view seems to be significant as showing the influence of philosophy 
in opposition to the statement of Genesis, iv dpxv enrol'qaev o ded^ 
rdv ovpavov Kal rrjv yrjv, which offers no suggestion of any possibil- 
ity antecedent to the beginning. The Timaeus makes several 
statements on this point. First it gives the view of primaeval 
chaos and asserts that the chief reason for the creation of the uni- 
verse was the desire of God to bring order out of that chaos, in 30 
A, and then in 52 D is specified what was before the universe, Sv 
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T€ KaX xitpav koX fdveaiv elvcu rpCa rpix^ koI vplv oxtpavov jevetrdai. 
See also 48 B, 53 A and 69 B. 

Now proceeding with the development of the theory, before there 
can be any creation there must be a cause and this accordingly is also 
one of the early questions discussed. Basil, 1. 4 A 6, asserts that 
the creation of the heaven and earth did not take place automati- 
cally but there was a moving cause which was God, and then he 
adds : ' what sense of hearing is worthy of the magnitude of these 
words, what soul prepared for the reception of such tidings.' The 
necessity of a cause preceding is similarly stated in the Timaeos 
which also adds the su^estion of the immensity and greatness of 
that cause, which is the father God, lim. 28 A and C. toi^ . . 
iroir)T^v ical irardpa rovSe rod iravro^ evpelv re epyov Koi evpovra 
ek irdvTo^ aSvparov \4yeiv. 

After the statement that God is the cause of existence the im- 
portant point here is of course this remark on the nature of Grod, 
that He is difficult to find and when found can not be appreciated 
by all. This is clearly followed by Basil in the sentence quoted 
above, and in regard to its importance in general there is a note 
by Ackermann, op. oU., p. 40, n. 1 : 'No passage was so fre- 
quently cited by the church Fathers, now with praise and now 
with blame, according as they understood.' 

From this the next step in the theory comes naturally in the 
expansion of the idea of God as creator of the universe. In Bos. 
1. 9 A 1 it is the highly-honored name of God, 17 fia/capia ^vavi^ 
fi apxv '^^v ivTcav etc., and this idea is expressed or inferred sev- 
eral times in the Timaeus and is summarized conveniently in 30 
B. It may deserve mention here in passing that of the attributes 
of God given in the list, which has partly been quoted in the pass- 
age of Basil just cited, one is 17 a^^oj/09 ayaOSrrf^ which may be a 
reminiscence from Tim. 29 E : ayaOd^ ^v (sc. ^€«fe), ayaO^ Sk 
ovSeU irepl odSevo^ otiSdrrore iyyiyvercu ^06vo^. 

After the statement of the creation some characteristics are noted 
specifying the grade of the thing created. It was the product of 
the wisdom of God says Basil 1. 17 B 9, while the Timj^eus 30 B 
asserts that it was formed Sict rifv tov Oeov irpovoiav. Other state- 
ments of the perfection of the creation are Bcl8. 1. 17 C 8 and 25m. 
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28 C, in which there is particularly noticeable the similarity in 
the two remarks on the relation of the creator to his work, each 
affirming the beauty of the creature as a consequence of the excel- 
lency of the creator. In this connection compare also Bas. 1. 13 
B 3 and Tim. 29 E. 

The next question that presents itself concerns the nature of the 
substance of the creation. Plato bases his theory absolutely on 
the Empedoclean doctrine of the four elements and the discussion 
of the matter in the Timaeus is clearly the source of Basil. In 
commenting on the thesis of Grenesis that God created the heavens 
aild the earth Basil, 1. 20 A 9 shows how the theory of the ele- 
ments lies implicit in this statement and is necessarily assumed. 
If the existence of the earth be granted the other elements, fire, 
water and air are easily found, for fire leaps from stone and iron 
which are of the earth, the well-diggers have proved the presence 
of water in the earth and finally the winds from the south are suffi- 
cient proof of the air. Thus it is apparent that Basil is trying to 
harmonize the statement of Genesis with the theory of the Timae- 
us, expressed in 31 B and 32 B, that the created body consisted 
first of fire and earth and that later between these constituents the 
god added water and air, binding all together into a whole. Basil 
then accepts the doctrine of the elements and insists that this doc- 
trine is inherent in the Old Testament teaching, for though earth 
alone is mentioned common sense only is needed to show that 
earth comprehends all the other elements and therefore the state- 
ment of the existence of earth is no less than the statement of the 
existence of the elements. 

Asa proof of the importance that Basil attaches to this point 
he reverts to it again in 33 C 5 and selecting the element, water, 
for particular emphasis explains that, while nothing is said about 
God creating the water, we are told that the earth was invisible and 
therefore must assume that water as a veil covered the face of the 
earth. 

In still another passage of Basil the reference to the Timaeus is 
even more plain and the language is practically repeated. Baa. 1. 
25 A 14 : Kol ol fikv a^vderov avrov (sc. top KSafiov) i/c r&v 
reaadptav aTOix^laov elpi^Kociv, &^ airrov ovra koX oparov, /cal 
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fier^xovra yry: /xkv Sid Tt)v avrirwrtav, irvpo^ 8k 8id to /cadopa<rdcu, 
T&v Sk \oiir&v Sid Tffv fil^iv. Compare also Bos. 4. 248 D 2. 

lim, 31 B : atofiaroeihh ik hrj koX oparov airrdv re Set to 
y€v6/i€POV elvai • ;^a)/ot<r^^i/ Sk irvpd^ oihkv av irore oparov y4i/oiTOy 
ovSk airrov avev rivo^ arepeov, arepebv Se ovk avev 77)9. 

The simaarity here is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize it. Both statements agree that the universe is visible 
and tangible^ oparov xal airro^y and both explain these terms in 
the identical manner but with different words, asserting that the 
visibility is due to fire, the tangibility to the hardness of the earth. 

Since thus the theory of the elements has been established the 
next step in advance is the notice of the harmony among these con- 
stituents, which is set forth in Bas. 1. 33 A 9 and Tim. 32 C, 
where there is a striking similarity in the repetition of the idea of 
the bond of friendship as that which yokes the elements together, 
a bond unbreakable, that can not be unloosed save by him that 
bound, BasiFs phrase, SKov Sk rbv xoo-fiov avofioio/iepff Tvyx^i^i/ra 
dppriKT(p Tivl <f>iKla^ Secfi^ eh filav Koivaaviav Kal dpfwviav aweStfaeVy 
corresponding to the following sentence of Plato : to tov xSa-fiov 
a&fAa irfewTjOr) hi avaXoyia^y <f>i\Cav t€ €a')(€v ix TOtrrmv, Shtt €& 
TavTov avT^ ^wekOov aXtrrov xnr6 tov aXkov ir\r)v vtto tov 
^SijaavTOf; yev^aOai, Further at this same point in each work 
there is discussed the subject of the completeness of the creation, 
the complete employment of the elements. Baa. 1. 33 B 5 and 
Tim. 32 C. 

Finally before leaving the matter of the elements a question 
arises in regard to their relations to each other and the passage of 
one to another. This is mentioned by Basil, 1. 61 B 13 and elab- 
orated shortly afterwards in 89 C 4 ; it is discussed by Plato, Tim. 
49 C. The idea presented here of the close interrelation of the 
elements is the same in each case and in fact the passage of Basil 
might be viewed as a commentary on that of the Timaeus, giving 
a fuller explanation. Plato states that water when congealed 
becomes earth, Basil unites water and earth by the quality of cold- 
ness. Water melted, says Plato, passes into air, water and air are 
connected in Basil by the quality of moistness. Finally beside 
Plato's statement that air when inflamed becomes fire, stands Basil's 
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union of fire and air in the quality of heat. Thus both sections 
are seen to be very similar and both are concluded by a similar 
sentence in summary^ BasiPs Kai ovtg) yivercu kvkXo^ koX %o/909 
ivapfjuiviof; corresponding to Kii/c\ov re ovra StoBiBovra ek aWr)\a 
Tffv yA^aiv of the Timaeus. 

But in the course of transition as one element is dissolved into 
another, it loses its characteristic form and therefore is practically 
destroyed, Baa. 1. 64 C 14 and Tim. 56 D. 

Next in both authors the power of fire is emphasized as surpass- 
ing that of all the other elements, Bas. 1. 65 C 1 and I?m. 58 A; 
and further the nature of fire is characterized as a nature that is 
double, on the one hand being the flame that bums, on the other 
the flame that provides light to the eyes, Bas. 1. 121 C 14 ; 297 
B 14. and Tim. 58 C. We also find parallel notes in regard to 
the condensation and precipitation of water in Ba^a. 1. 69 A 13 
and Tim. 49 C. 

From the substance of the universe, the elements, we pass to the 
nature and form of the universe which is the next point that is 
developed similarly in each work, Bas. 1. 33 A 2 and Tim. 32 D, 
where to be particularly noted is the emphasis that both authors 
lay on to tt/oAtoj/, which brings these two passages into close 
relationship. Compare for example the phrase of Basil, ovpav^ 
fiev a<f>a>pur€ Ttfv ovpav^ irp^ovaav <f>v<nv with the words aj(7JfAa 
Sk iS(OK€v avT^ TO irpdwov of the Timaeus. Basil thus declares 
that God determined for the heaven the nature that was proper 
for the heaven, and for the earth too its own proper nature, which 
is identical with the statement of Plato that God gave to the 
universe the form that was proper and natural. 

The expression is also notably similar in the following extracts, 
Ba>8. 1. 60 B 12 : ovk . . . rovro avdyKt) koX rr^v i^foOev hri^dveLav 
^(fyaLpiKm airrfprUrOaiy koX Skov axpifim hnopvov elvai /cat Xeia^ 
Tr€ptr)yfi6/ov. 

Tim. 33 B : Sid xal a<f>aLpoeLhiiy . . . icvKkoreph avrd h-opvevaaro 
. . . y^lov 8k Sff KVKkxp irav ^a>0ev aird airrfxpiffovro iroXX&v 
X^'pcv. 

Of course the subject here discussed is the same in each case and 
in this sentence of his description Basil has apparently borrowed 
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and the kok *^ »■ wneos^ S» c^tDa^ffHCK <vHr7««fici»i> «» 

and Xeims ■ifif ijhi'im t» \am- mam^mL Aoi %^ 4^ ;ia^^ idle fttr- 
aUd phTMBff iar t&e "•msbt sct&w*. -riv ^tafcr irTubniitjMii ami 

MxadeaaaL 

In eooBectkn visk dcMt ^:ne« ■:/ 4^ ?:cai ^"^ :b^ G=uTvr«:e diere 
is cooadenUt <(&sca9BQa rejasrne »* v^ ^3iscS?a of d>^ ]K^biI:rr 
of the cxneiMe of Bt:<<«> ibia coe rnqpam hnt jnilr.i«:. P^6v> i$ 
disdnct aond rwpfarir b £i« jcafifofos <a lik^ atesadvif sk(e« tinief^ 
IS and there tuI evier be bts ooe ccimm r:r it eooipn^jbends all 
creatmes and tberefjiv cc^c^i kk be seevoi a> x>:cber, TFm^ 31 A. 
fiefeffCDce ^lald also be ntade here agaia to Tin. 32 C irheie 
PlalD states that all die riewpntg are cocnpLefielT i]eed in the tV«nuK 
tion of die oniveiae aond therefore there can be bat one univi^^, 
since nothing is Ie& fitxn vhkh a secood might be formed. Xow 
it seems piofaaUe that Baal had in mind Pla&o and this pregi»ita- 
ticm of the sobject in the Tunaeos when he wrote in 1. 56 D 4 ff : 
' They asBome diat these is a single a/vprnm^ the nature of which 
can not be doable or tri{Je or manifold, on the ground that all 
univeise-niatter has been expended on the one leaving nothing for 
a seocMid or thiid.' Bot Basil zclase? to subscribe to this view and 
in so|^rt of his <^qpositi<Mi dtes the tad that learned miM[i of the 
Hellenes are arrajed 00 either side. He therefore espouses that 
theory for whidi he folds a ar iptur al warranty 1. 57 B 9, reforring 
to the third heaven of Panl, II 0>r. 12. 2, and the heavens cif 
heavens of the psalmist. Pa. 148. 4. 

An additional pmnt in &vor of the belief that in this treatmait 
Basil has referraice to tibe Tlmaeos is presented in the foot that 
immediatdj after the precedii^ statanent Basil r^narks that this 
theory of the numeroos oipawoi is no more marvelous than is the 
theory of the sevai orbits of the stars. Now this description of 
the arrangement of the stars, which will be considered later, 
follows in the T^ma^is very shortly after the question of the single 
ovpavAi is discussed and therefore the appositeness of this oompar«> 
ison by Basil is made apparent 
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Basil further does not fail to touch on the etymology of the 
word oipavik which is mentioned several times in Plato, Bas, 1, 72 
B 7 ; 180 C 2 and Tim. 32 B ; Rpb. 509 D ; Orat. 396 B, in all 
of which there is the same underlying thought of its derivation from 
the verb opda>. Compare Baa. 1. 180 C 2 : ovpavov evravOa 
irapa rd opaaOai rod aipof; irpoaetpripAvov and Orat. 396 B : 
oipavuLy opSxra r^ aim. 

The Timaeus however does not discuss ovpavtk in the sense in 
which it is often used by Basil, that is the heaven of Genesis as 
contrasted with the earth. In Plato it is primarily the universe 
and therefore Basil resorts to the Old Testament for his description 
of the nature and form of the vault of heaven, referring in 1. 20 C 
14 to the verses of Isaiah, 51. 6 for its nature and 40. 22 for its 
form. 

But the earth receives attention in both works particularly in 
regard to the question of its immobility or rotation. There has 
been much discussion of the passage of the Timaeus, 40 B, bearing 
on this point, yrjv . . . eiXKofiiirqv hk irepl tov hici iravrh^ irokov 
TerapJpov . . . ifirfj(^avi]a'aTo. The difficulty lies in the considera- 
tion of eiWofiSrjv and whether this word should be interpreted as 
conveying the idea of rest or motion. But Boeckh, Stallbaum, 
Jowett and others, in spite of opposition principally on the part of 
Grote, stoutly maintain their belief that Plato here had no inten- 
tion of asserting the theory of the rotation of the earth. In a pas- 
sage in the Phaedo indeed he clearly states its immobility, 108 E : 
el '^ yrj eariv iv fieaq) r^ ovpav^ irepi<f>€prf; oiaa, firjSkv ain^ Selv 
fiijT* a4po^ irpo^ to fit) ireaelv firjT^ a\X^9 avdyKt)^ firjSefica*; 
Toiaiirrf^f . . . la-Jppoirov ^hp irpayfia ofioiov tlv6<; iv fieatp reOh 
ov^ l^€i fiaXXov ovS^ TfTTOV ovhap^iae Kkcdrjvaif o/jloIo)^ 8' €)(pv 
cLKXivh fievel. 

The statements of Basil diflfer little from those of Plato, see 1. 
24 A 12 and particularly B 10 ff. where Basil seems to have 
some particular treatment in mind for he says that certain of the 
(fyvatKoC declare the earth to be immovable on the following 
grounds, which are quite the same as those given in the Phaedo, 
m apa 8ia to rr)v fii(Tr)v rov Travro*; elkr)<\>4va4, ^nopav^ Kal Sdt, 
Tf}V iarjv irdvToOev irp6<; to oucpov aTrJaraa-t^Vf od/c exovaav &n-ov 
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fiaXKov airoKkiO^y ava^KaUof; /lAfeiv €^* iavrry;. Attention is 
especially directed to the relation to each other of the final phrase 
in each quotation^ but the similarity is marked throughout. The 
idea expressed^ that motion of the earth is impossible because it 
would destroy the condition of the equipoise and equality in space^ 
is practically the same although the form of expression is somewhat 
different, except that Plato's phrase oifx l^^i fi&XKov ovS* Tfrrov 
odSafiSae KkiOrjvcu has been followed by Basil almost verbatim in 
his oxfK i^pvaav oirov fiaWov airo/cKiO^, 

Thus the immobility of the earth is declared, but that the 
universe as a whole has a circular movement is the assertion of 
Bas. 1. 9 A 9 and Tim. 34 B. 

The next point that comes up for consideration is the question 
of the beginning of time and the distinction between day and 
night as presented by Baa. 1. 13 B 7 and 25m. 37 E. Each of 
these passages consists of two sentences which are respectively 
similar, the first sentence in each case stating that time was not 
existent before the creation of the universe but b^an instantly with 
the universe, while the second sentence describes time as that 
which is divisible into the past, the present and the future. The 
general thought and arrangement are the same, the details of 
vocabulary and phraseology are quite different. Perhaps Basil 
again has in mind this passage of the Timaeus when he says 
emphatically in 1. 560 B 8 that a child would know that the 
days, months and years were fierpa tov xpovov, ovx^ M^pV) where- 
as the Timaeus in the passage cited calls them /i^pr) xp^vov. 

Further resemblances of expression are found in other state- 
ments on this subject, particularly Bas. 1. 121 B 5 and Jim. 39 
B, where there is a similar expression of the idea that God kindled 
the sun and made it of suflficient brightness to shine on the whole 
universe. To be also compared with this same passage of the 
Timaeus and the Locrian sunmiary 97 B, are Bas. 1. 16 B 3, 48 
B 11, and 49 B 12. 

Immediately subsequent to the question of the division of night 
and day comes the theory regarding the arrangement of month 
and year, in the statement of which there is a general resemblance 
to be noted between Bas. 1. 137 B 7 and Tim. 39 B. 
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Further in connection with this same subject of time comes the 
discussion of the stars and their orbits. Basil is clearly quoting 
some authority for he says 1. 57 B 13, that it is granted by all 
that seven stars are borne in the seven orbits, which they say are 
in harmony one with another. It see;pas probable that Basil has 
reference to the elaborate presentation of this matter in the Timaeus 
36 C. The fundamental points are the same, but Basil's treat- 
ment is much simpler than that of Plato, and his statements might 
easily be deduced from the Timaeus. Moreover, it has been 
shown on p. 29 above, that Basil may have introduced this matter 
in order to support his theory of the oipavoi in. opposition to Plato. 

Finally, in regard to the stars both works have notes on their 
wide distribution. Bos, 1. 141 A 6 and lim, 40 A. 

From this consideration of the universe and its creation we now 
pass to a few parallel statements in regard to the creatures. First, 
concerning the ethical nature of the creature it is agreed by both 
authors that sin did not come from the creator, for evil by the 
law of opposites can not have its source in the good. Baa. 1. 37 C 4 
and Tim. 29 £. But on the other hand, that sin is a growth 
within the man himself is asserted by Bos. 1. 37 D 1 and lim. 
86 D. 

There is also some space devoted to the consideration of the 
subject of the sensations in the Timaeus, 61 D ff. Cold and heat 
are discussed in 61 D, the heavy and light in 62 C, the hard and 
soft in 62 C, taste in 65 C, color in 67 C, etc, and this treatment 
would be an admirable source for such a summarized note as that 
of Basil 1. 21 A 12, to the effect that if the world were deprived 
of the sensations of the black, the cold, the heavy, the thick, and 
of taste, nothing would remain. Compare here also Bas. 3. 216 C 
13, and Legg. 961 D. 

Further there are several notes on voice and hearing given by 
both authors, as Ba^. 1. 56 B 12 and lint. 47 B, but in form of 
expression and content the passages show very little similarity. 
There is however some parallelism in the treatment of the phenom- 
enon of color, as both declare that color exists as far as our precep- 
tion is concerned only through the sight, Bas. 1. 81 A 1, and 
Tim. 67 C. 
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Again^ Basil's statement in regard to tibe formation of flesh 
seems to be repeated from Plato^ Baa. 1. 168 A 4 : atfm 8k irarfhf 
w adpica v^vice fLerafidXXeiv. Tim. 82 C: tcarh (f>v<nv yi^ 
adp/c^ fihf KoX vevpa i^ aZfAaro^ ylyveraiy • . adpKe^ Sk avo rot) 
irayevTO^, i ^nfywrai ;^C0pt(fJft€voi^ iv&v. 

Now the Timaens says very little about the creatures other than 
man but even the few statements made are found also in part in 
Basil. In r^ard to tibe beast^ Bos. 1. 192 A 4 repeats in aknost 
the same words tibe description given in 3. 216 C 4 ff. which is 
quoted above on p. 7. Both of these references then give the 
idea of the Platonic passages^ Hm. 90 A and 91 E, that the 
degradation of beasts is shown in the fitct that their heads are 
brought low and their looks are toward tibe earth. 

The fish also receive some attention in both works as Bas. 1. 
149 B 5 and Urn. 92 A, where however tibe resemblance is limited 
to similar notes on their peculiar nature which allows breathing in 
water but not in air. And finally there are similar notes declaring 
that treeS; plants^ etc.^ were created to be food for men^ Bos. 
1. 96 C 1 and Tim. 76 E, 77 C. 

In conclusion now it must be clear that in his treatment of the 
creation Basil has followed very closely the outline and reasoning 
of the Timaens. From the very statement of the subject not only 
are the main doctrines of Plato repeated but even at times there 
appear notable parallelisms in expression which compel one to the 
belief that in the preparation of these sermons Saint Basil made 
firee use of the Timaeus as one of his books of reference. 

This dependence is shown chiefly in the first four sermons 
which deal more particularly with the creation of the universe in 
contrast to the formation of the creatures. In these are found the 
parallel references which we have discussed, developing logically 
the theory of tibe creation from the matter preexisting through a 
preceding cause to tibe &ct of the creation, followed by the discus- 
sion of tibe nature of its substance and the theory of the elements. 
The nature and form of the universe are then considered, presently 
leading to the question of the divisions of time^ and finally is 
stated the theory of the formation of the creatures. 

The last three homilies of Basil discuss respectively the creeping 
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things^ the creatures of the air and creatures of the waters, the 
creatures of the land. Since it has been pointed out that the 
Timaeus devotes very slight attention to these subjects, it is not 
surprising that we find hardly a single Platonic parallel in this 
section. Basil was compelled to look to other sources and Mullen- 
hoff has shown in Hermes, II, p. 262 f., that for these matters he 
has drawn largely on Aristotle. 

There is on the other hand one subject that occupies a large 
section of the Timaeus about which Basil has practically nothing 
to say. This is the subject of the formation of man, the presenta- 
tion of his characteristics and his attributes. It is evident that 
Basil did not intend to neglect this subject, for at the conclusion of 
the ninth homily, the last one in this series of which we have any 
knowledge, he says, 1. 208 A 13 : ^^In what then man has the 
characteristics of the image of Grod and how he partakes of His 
likeness will be told in die succeeding books by the grace of God." 
That he wrote no more than nine homilies on the Hezaemeron is 
attested by the Fathers, for example Cassiodorus, de instU. divin. 
lit,y 1} And Socrates, IV, 26 ^ affirms that the work of Basil was 
finished by his brother Gr^ory, who also in his turn asserts, 
de horn, opif.y p. 125 C 1 (Migne), that the reason for his work on 
the formation of man was not to convict Basil of error because he 
had neglected this subject in his sermons on the creation, but 
rather to communicate to others -the great light that he had re- 
ceived from him. He completed this work immediately after the 
death of Basil, see Tillemont, op. ct<., IX, p. 289 f., and Vita 
Basilii of the Garnier ed.* 

The sermons irepX rrfi rov avOpamov KarcurKCvrj^y (2, p. 9, 
Migne), attributed by some to Basil, are considered by Tillemont, 
l. c, as the work of some ancient writer who possessed something 
of the style and genius of Basil, and who wrote merely for exercise 
and not to impose on others or to deceive the church. 

So we observe that without doubt it was the intention of Basil 



* Migne, Patrolog. Lat., v. 70, p. 1110. 

•Migne, Pat. Gr., v. 67, p. 636 A 2. 

'Beprinted in Migne, St, Bas., I Preface, Chap. XLI, p. clziii. 
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to discuss also this subject which is so extensively treated in the 
Timaeus, but for some reason he was prevented from completing 
his plans. The main subject of the Timaeus then was not of pur- 
pose n^lected and so the lack of the presentation of this matter in 
Basil can not be considered as a serious break in the parallelism 
between the two works. 

In his History of Classical Scholarship, p. 343, Sandys makes 
the statement that '^ Basil in his Hexaemeron imitates Philo 
Judaeus and in his turn is imitated by Ambrose.'' Now, in so far 
as it would suggest that the degree of imitation is the same, this 
note is rather inaccurate, as will be briefly indicated. The depend- 
ence of Ambrose on Basil in this work is pointed out by all the 
eSitors. For example Migne, Pref. to Hex., Bas. 1. p. 1, says : 
"No one, I fimcy, who has read both works will deny that 
Ambrose in those sermons of his has performed the office of trans- 
lator and not that of originator. I grant to be sure that Ambrose 
added something of his own, and altered and transposed, but he 
did it as a free translator would." Also in the preface to the 
homily, on the Psalms, p. 210, he declares how "every one knows 
that Ambrose, when he wrote his books on the Hexaemeron, took 
many thing verbatim from Basil." 

The second quotation is from the preface of the Ballerini edition 
of Ambrosius, (Med. 1875), where the author maintains that both 
Ambrose and Basil probably drew from the lost Hexaemeron of 
Origen, a deduction made from a statement of Hieronymus the 
accuracy of which can not be verified. This preface also cites the 
Maurini Patres as giving the opinion that while Ambrose took 
very much from Basil he did not borrow servilely nor in the manner 
of a translator, but frequently altered and sometimes severely criti- 
cised the earlier work. This seems on the whole a very fiiir 
statement of the matter, although it is obvious that on almost every 
page Ambrose does play the part of mere translator. A single 
reference showing the word for word borrowing mentioned above 
may be selected from many that are readily found, Ambros. 21 
and Bas. 20 C 14, where the imitation of Ambrose takes the 
form of a literal translation, and the closest parallelism to Basil is 
marked throughout the entire work, as is shown by Schenkl, ed. of 
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St. Ambrose^ Cbrp. Scrip. Ecdes. Lot., v. 32, 1897, who in his 
footnotes to the Exameron refers to Basil no less than 353 
times. 

Matters are quite different however when we come to the con- 
sideration of the relation of Basil to Philo. Si^fried, in his 
Philo von Alexandria, (Jena, 1875), devotes a chapter to the sub- 
ject of Philo's influence on the Greek church Fathers but mentions 
Basil only once incidentally on page 369. Cohn, in the prol^. 
to the Cohn-Wendland ed. of Philo, p. LX f., discusses the authors 
who have borrowed from Philo, referring to Eusebius, Ambrosius 
and others, but not even suggesting the name of Basil. In his 
notes, however, to Philo's de opifido mwndi, he cites a single 
parallelism where the same phrase appears in both works, Phik), 
de op. mun. 149, and Bas. Hex. IV, p. 80 B I. Philo in his 
treatise draws freely from the Timaeus, in fact Philo is saturated 
with Plato as the ancients testify. If nxdroav <f>iX(ovi^€L tj ^CXxov 
vXarcDvi^eiy a phrase which the later writers seem not to tire of 
repeating.^ Now, as Basil uses the same source it is natural to 
expect similarity in some cases, but the differences are more 
marked than the resemblances. So, for the sake of example, Basil 
following Plato, enlarges on the theory of the elements which is 
not discussed by Philo in this treatise. Philo again gives an 
elaborate treatment of the significations of various numbers, devot- 
ing fourteen chapters to the number 7, XXX-XLIII, a subject 
which is not mentioned by Basil. And fiirther Basil does not 
enter into the question why man was created last, Philo, XXV- 
XXIX, etc. Also in some cases Basil's statements seem to cor- 
rect those of Philo, as where Philo remarks, ch. XXIV and 
XXIX, that the earth was called invisible because it was a model 
perceptible only by the intellect, and incorporeal ; but Basil, 29 
B 8, says that it was invisible either because there was no man to 
see it or because it was covered by water. 

Although these instances might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, enough has been presented perhaps to prove that while Basil 
was without doubt acquainted with Philo, his reference in JEpis. 

* See Testimoma de Philone in Prol^. of Cohn-Wendland ed. 
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190 ^ attesting that, his Hexaemeron can by no means be called 
an imitation in the sense that Ambrose i& an imitator of Basil. 
Basil plainly went back to the source of Philo and abstracted 
material for his sermons at first hand. 



Influence of PiiATo on Basil in Language. 

This chapter will treat of those notable similarities in expres- 
sion which point to a direct borrowing from Plato. Much allow- 
ance has been made for commonplace words and for such combina- 
tions in expression as might suggest themselves to any writer* 
The attempt will be made to present here only those phrases that 
show by use of a particular word or an unusual combination signs 
of immediate Platonic influence. 

Direct Quotation. 

The first section of this chapter will deal with those cases in 
which Basil quotes Plato directly or makes reference to him by 
name. 

Baa. 3. 576 A 9 : oirrrf? iariv 6 Ikryaro^ rrfi clSikCoj^ 8po^, et 
Ti Sel HXdrcDvi TreiOeaOcUy to SoKelv Sucaiov elvai fjLtf Svra, 

Rpb. 361 A : iayaTq y^p ahucla Sokciv hUaiov elvcu fit) Svra. 

This same idea is also expressed in Gorg. 527 B. 

The second reference is Bas. 3. 584 B 3 : roaovrov avOexr^ov 
avTOv 8aov, <fn)al TlXdrtoVy {nrrjpeaiav <l>iXoao<l>{a Krmfievov. 

Rpb. 498 B : r&v aafidrav . . . eS fidXa iinfieXeia-Ocu, inrqpeaUiv 
fl)i\oao<l>(a icT<ofUvo\s. 

These two quotations are from the oration to youths on the 
study of Greek and both are surrounded by quotations and remi- 
niscences from Plato. Indeed it is not easy to understand why 
in these places Plato is mentioned by name while ftirther on in 
the same work, p. 585 D 5 (cited on page 49)^ another extract is 
taken verbatim from the B>epublic but no mention is made of 

* Migne 4. 700 C 1. cited by Cohn, proleg. dV. 
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Plato and no hint is given that a quotation is being presented. 
This manner of giving a quotation^ however, or presenting a 
reminiscence without indicating the source, is quite characteristic 
of Basil, and France, op. eU., p. 71, points out that this is also 
the rule in Julian. 

The third and last direct quotation from Plata is found in 
Basil's Epistles, 4. 236 A 3 : koI lifi wepl Xdyots awotfSfy: oiSkp 
v^Ceaai • aWh ro rov HXdrcuvo^j iv j(€iii&vl koX ^oKri frpayfAarcDVy 
olov inro re^x^i rivi xparep^ airoardi, odSepo^ OopvBov rifv yfrvx^v 
hvairlfjim'Xaacu. 

Rpb. 496 D : ravra irdvra Xoyurfi^ Xafiiniv ficvxCav ix^^ '^^ 
tA avTOV TrpaTTtoVj olov iv ;^€tAAa)j/t Kovioprov koI ^dXtf^ imh 
irveiifiaTO^ <f>epoii,4vov vtto reix^v atroaTck, op&v rots aXXot;? 
KaTairifJim'Xafidvots avofila^ ayaTra. 

This is a good example of the way in which Basil borrows from 
Plato, not giving the passage exactly, but as if quoting from 
memory he interweaves his own words with those of Plato. In 
the other cases then when the name of Plato is not mentioned we 
should not require an absolute identity of phraseology before 
accepting a passage as a quotation or reminiscence. 

Now these three are the only direct assigned quotations from 
Plato in the 1 543 pages of Basil (Migne). This is a remarkably 
small proportion compared with the practice of the other Fathers, 
Justin Martyr for instance shows 37 direct quotations in 286 Migne 
pages; Julian, Basil's contemporary, gives 51 in 612 Teubner 
pages,* and with very few exceptions the Fathers all cite Plato 
frequently. 

In addition to these direct quotations Plato is referred to by 
name several times in Basil. Once in the same homily on educa- 
tion, 3. 584 C 7, reference is made to Plato's selection of an 
unhealthy spot for the Academy in order to mortify the flesh. 
Then in the Epistles there are two passages thai have to do with 
the style of Plato, 4. 1092 C 10 : ravrrjv l^et t)jv arjfma'iav ij 
X^fi9, rjv ix T&v nxdratvo^ ahvToav 17 ao(f>L<rTiKri aov ruiiv irpo- 
€X€ipio-aTOj and most important of all as definitely stating Basil's 

»See Schwarz, Philol. 51, 1892, p. 642 f. 
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admiration for Plato is a section from 4. 572 C 8, where he says 
that Aristotle and Theophrastas when they had something to dis- 
cuss went straight at the subject matter, as they were aware how 
far they fell short of the grace of Plato. *' But Plato through the 
power of his language both discussed philosophy and at the same 
time satirized his characters as in comedy, attacking the boldness 
and impudence of Thrasymachus, the fickleness and vanity of 
Hippias, and the boastfulness and pompousness of Protagoras/' 
Basil continues with a reference to the arrangement in the Laws, 
and so, besides attesting his high regard for Plato, this passage 
shows too his thorough knowledge of Plato's works and from this 
point of view its importance can not be too much emphasized. 

Comparison and Metaphor. 

Saint Basil, like all writers of sermons, continually has need of 
illustrations to clarify, explain and enlarge topics presented and 
therefore his works abound in comparison and metaphor. There 
is hardly a page but can show more than one, and many phases 
of life and varied spheres of knowledge are drawn upon for 
their composition. It is beyond question that Basil must have 
taken many of these from the classical works that he read, from 
Plato as well as from others, but there is no doubt also that many 
were suggested to him from his own knowledge and experience of 
life. The line of demarcation is often impossible to draw. For 
instance in the case of the figures bearing on the subject of physi- 
cians or medicine which Basil uses so frequently, it is impossible 
to imagine that he has in mind Plato's numerous figures on the 
same subject They are commonplace figures that would occur to 
any writer in any language. But often the use of a word or 
phrase, or the similarity of context enables us to assert with con- 
siderable certainty an instance of borrowing, and this is the method 
that we shall aim to pursue in the examples to be presented in 
this section. 

In the small number of examples no classification has been pos- 
sible and they will be cited as a rule in the order in which they 
occur in the works of Basil. 
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Baa. 1. 116 D 1 : & 'ihp oi arpS/SiXoi i/c rrj^ wpanff^ aiJTofe 
ivSoOeCoff^ irXtfyrj^ tA? e<^f^ iroiothrrai Trepurrpo^d^y Srav 
TTiyf ai/T69 TO KivTpov iv eavToh ir€pi^p<ovTai. 

Bpb. 436 D: ©9 oZ ye arpSfiiXoi 8\oc karaal t€ iyM iceX 
Kcvovvraiy irrav iv r^ avr^ irrj^avre^ to Kdvrpov 7r€pi<f>€po>PT(U. 

The context in these two passages is quite different. Basil useft 
the comparison of the top to illustrate the statement that every- 
thing in nature succeeds in order from the first b^inning, whil« 
Socrates suggests his comparison in support of the thesis that the 
same thing can stand still and be in motion at the same time. In 
each quotation the clause immediately following the word 
arpSfiiXoi infers the purpose of the comparison. 

The word arpSfiiXo^ in the meaning ^ top ' is very rare. In 
addition to these examples in the Republic and Basil but one 
other is cited in the Thesaurus, Plutarch Lyaand. 12, where the 
use is quite different. Aristophanes uses the word fidfifii^y Aves 
1461 ; Homer gives arpofifio^y II. 14. 413, as does Lucian also, 
As. 42 : iraCova-Lv a0p6a r^ X^V^j fitrre fie inrd rf}^ TrXrjyff^ &<nr€p 
arpdfifiov i^airlirq^ aTp4(f>€a0ai. While the word for *top' in any 
form is not one that we should expect to find very often in the 
literature, the fact that Basil uses the same word as Plato is signifi- 
cant. Moreover the word arp^adai as used by Lucian seems 
very much more natural in connection with tops than 7r€pi<f>^p€a'0cu, 
and the use of the latter by Basil is an additional sign that the 
phrase is borrowed. But the last clause beyond any question of 
doubt puts the Platonic stamp on BasiFs phrase. In the words 
Srav iT'q^avre; rd /cdprpov iv eavrol^ ir€pi<f)^pa>vTcu Basil has 
repeated with really no change the language of Plato. 

The next references use for comparison the brightness of the 
sun, of which Basil says, 1. 516 A 14, . . . <l>av6Tarov elvcu r&v 
KaT* ovpavbv aarepayv rdv fjTuov, which has its parallel in Theaet. 
208 D, ^Xto9, . . . Srt to XafiTrpSraTov iari r&v Kara rdv ovpavov 
l6vTa)v irepl yrjv. Basil employs the comparison of that which is 
perfectly plain and obvious to all, while in the Theaetetus it is 
introduced as an illustration of a kind of definition that defines by 
giving a peculiar characteristic of an object which distinguishes it 
from all others. The description of the sun however is so similar 
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ID each case as to saggest the possibility of the phrase being bor^ 
rowed. 

Bos. 3. 164 B 1 : ovSeU aOvfjAv mne^oyotrriu • oiJ&W arvyvd^mv 
TfHiircuov urrrfci. Compare also 440 B 8. 

Oritias 108 C: aXXA yi^ aOviunhne; avSpe: ovwm rpAwcuov 
Ihrqa^av. 

This is a proverbial expression cited in Leutsch and Schneide- 
win, Paroem. Gr. I 382 as given by Snidas fix>m the Critias. 
Basil is plainly repeating the identical phrase, and though it is 
possible that the proverb may have been well-known, from the 
feet that it is not cited elsewhere for the literature in this exact 
form, it would seem probable that Basil is consciously borrowing 
from Plato. 

Basil refers several times to the Ic^nd of the punishment of 
the Danaids, in 3. 184 A 2 and again in 545 C 2, and finally in 
581 A 13 : r&v hf ^Kihov KoXa^ofAAnov oiiBhf irdajfovr^ 
aveicrJrrepov, arexyw ek irvp ^aivopre^^ ical Koaxlvip ^>ipovTei ih»p 
KM eU T€T fytifi^vov ovrXotWe? iridov. 

Chrg. 493 B : r&v hf *Ki,hov . . . olnoL aOXi^aroi &v eUv o* 
ifiurfTOiy Koi <l>opoiep ek rdv rerfyqfidvov iriBov vSmp €T^pq> roiovr^ 
TeTprjfJkdv^ Koa/civq^. Cp. also Rpb. 363 D. 

From these repetitions it would seem that Basil was much 
impressed by this story of the fete of the daughters of Danaus. 
With his third reference beside the quotation from the Gorgias 
the parallelisms in language indicate beyond doubt his indebted- 
ness to Plato. Both, it is to be observed, first refer to the severity 
of the punishment, after which they mention the carrying of the 
water in a sieve and the cask with holes that is to receive it. There 
are many references to this legend in the literature but in all the 
phraseology is quite different. One that is most similar may be 
cited for the purpose of comparison, Lucian, Tim. 18 : &aT€ i^ 
rSv T&v AavatScov iriOov i&po^priaeiv fioi 8o/c£ Koi fidrrfv 
erraprX'qaeiv, but here the mention of the daughters by name and 
the omission of the circumstances of the sieve and of the descrip- 
tion of the jar as Terprjfiei/o^ present an independent phrase that 
could not be associated with that of Plato. On the other hand 
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the langnage and arrangement of Basil are so similar as to forbid 
the thought that the resemblance is the result of chance. 

Bas. 3. 212 B 12 : t£v ivrmf r^v ^vaiv Xoyia-fi^ Kodopw;. 
ao<f>l<K ipdriTQ KOfyirdv rjSioTOv. 

lb. 4 72 AT : el 8^ ri^ y^Xa^ fiXh-wv rifv irepl tA9 <n;XXay8A9 
^fiSv oBoXea^iaVy avro^ fikv larc^ ai^co^Xi/ Kopirdv rov yiXioTO^ 
SpeirSfiepo^. 

Rpb. 457 B: 6 Bk yeXSv avffp iirl yufiv(ik ywcu^l rov 
fieXrCoTov hf&ca yviivat^ofUvaiss cvnXfi rov yeXoiou [a'o<f>ia^'\ Spdiro^p 
icapirdv ovShf oTZev. 

StobaeuS; Fhr. Ill, p. 103 (Teub.), cites the phrase areXfj 
ao^la^ Kapirdv Spdireiv as a quotation from Pindar, and it is given 
bj Boeckh in Frag. 227, and among the Pindaric a7ro<f>0iyfjLaTa 
with the note, eoque alludit Plato Rep. p. 457 B ubi delendum 
esse ao<f>{a^ scite notat Schneiderus.^ Adam, in his Edition of 
the Bepublic, note ad locum follows Schneider in r^arding ao^Ca^ 
in this passage as a gloss and excluding it from the text. He 
points out that Pindar refers to the ao<l>la of the physiologists as 
areXrfiy i. e. ^^no real ao<f>Ca at all. More sua Plato adapts the 
Pindaric fragment to his own purpose. He attacks comedy and 
replaces Pindar's ao<f>{a^ by the words rov yeXolov. The humour 
of his adversary is areXA — ^no real humour at all.'' See also 
Adam, Rpb. appendix III to book V. 

Basil shows in the first passage quoted that he knows the origi- 
nal form of the sentence, but later when he comes to adapt it we 
find it changed even as Plato changed it. Indeed, the use of the 
phrase in the second passage cited is identical with that of Plato 
except that the humor of the mocker is ai^co^X^. The parallel- 
ism of the two passages is perfect and the phraseology of Basil, 
that is the omission of ao<f>la<; and the substitution of rov ydXtoro^ 
therefor, supports the reading and interpretation of Adam for the 
reference in the Republic and helps to confiite the view of Stall- 
baum that the rov yeXolov is the gloss that crept into the text. 

Bas. 3. 220 D 5: ol fj^t) €<f>i/cvoiifjLepoi T179 fieyaXovoioj^ rov 
^ This yiew, however, retracted by S. in ed. Plat note ad loc. (Leip. 1831). 
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vofjLoOdroVy irepi yr}v Kal adpxa^, m Trepl r^fia a/aoXrjKe^y 
tKvawoi>fA€POi iv Tofe Tov aa>fjLaT09 TrdOeai. 

Phaed. 109 B : ^/ia9 . . Sxrirep irepl rikfia fivpfirjKa^ tj 
fiarpouxw irepl rifv OdKarrav oueovurofi. 

This passage of the Phaedo is the sole place cited in the litera- 
ture where this comparison is found. The thought and expression 
in Basil are very similar. What differences there are seem to 
strengthen the view that Basil is borrowing. In fact this sentence 
when placed beside that of the Phaedo shows rather a crude con- 
nection between assertion and comparison which makes the com- 
parison appear not entirely natural. In Plato the antithetical 
relations are obvious. We in our insignificance live round the 
sea, the Mediterranean, as ants and fi*ogs round a marsh. This 
permits also a proportionate arrangement, as we are in proportion 
to the ants or frogs so is the sea to a marsh. The quotation from 
Basil compares passionate men crawling round the earth to worms 
crawling round a marsh. The relations plainly are not as fit as 
is the case in the Platonic passage. It is easy to assume that 
Basil has worked over a borrowed phrase to suit the exigencies of 
a slightly different connection. The changes are not difficult. 
Basil was an inlander preaching to inlanders, the phrase irepl ri^v 
OaKarrav was too restricted, hence the irepi yrjv. The verb must 
then of necessity be altered and tkxHnraaOai, was selected perhaps 
to increase the obloquy. aKa>\rj^ is the crawling creature requir- 
ed by the new verb, and afcaiKrj^ is not a far call from fivppaj^. 

While this analysis may be rather fanciful, for the general 
reasons stated it seems not unjustifiable to count the phrase of 
Basil as an echo of the comparison of the Phaedo. 

Next there are a number of comparisons which have to do with 
the eyes, among which particularly to be noted are Bos. 4. 128 A 
2 and Bpb. 516 A which show the greatest resemblances. Here 
the first clause of Basil corresponds to the first clause of the pass- 
age from the B^public, each stating that eyes accustomed to dark- 
ness when brought suddenly to the light are blinded and can not 
see actualities. Therefore, to note the parallelism in the second 
clauses, they must look first at the shadows of objects, then at 
the reflections in water, and finally at the objects themselves. 
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Both this citation and Ba^. 3. 236 B 3 dearlj suggest that Basil 
is drawing from the famous cave simile of the Republic. 

Basil frequently makes use of the figure of the steersman in 
comparison and metaphor^ as in 3. 256 C 12, and 421 C 1, which 
particularly show Platonic influence when placed beside Republic 
488 C, and D. The first passage in each case refers to the steers- 
man's neglect of his duties and the second details some of those 
duties. Both of the sections of Plato are from the fitmous com- 
parison at the beginning of the sixth book of the Republic, to 
which as Jowett points out, in note to 488 A, Plato returns as to 
a fiuniliar image in PolU, 297 E. In this latter place it is to be 
noted that Plato couples in his comparison the steersman and the 
physician, rov yevpaiov /cvfiepvi^Trfv koI rdv . . . larpov ... So it 
may be an additional sign of reminiscence from Plato when Basil 
in the first passage cited, 3. 256 C 10, says, aire yitp larpSp 
hraiv&y . . . otJre tcvfieppi^Trjv . . . 

We next come to a pair of comparisons which centre round the 
dog. The first one, which is used in Bos. 3. 365 C 1 and Mpb. 
375 E, has already been discussed on p. 14. This comparison 
introduces the dog mild to its friend and fierce toward its foe in 
each case as an illustration of the benefit of anger under certain 
circumstances. Plato^s statement is, afAaxdv re xal avlicqrov Ovfuk, 
lb. B, and therefore it should be an attribute of the character of 
the ^vka^. Basil, lb. B. 3, compares proper anger to the soldier 
who bears aid always at the necessary points, and then summing 
up with the words pAXurra xHaifw^ 6 Ovfjuh he introduces the 
comparison of the dog. This similarity of the setting, added to 
the resemblances of expression indicated before on the page cited, 
is strong proof that this section of the Republic has here been 
Basil's model. 

The dog again figures in Baa. 3. 369 A 1 : teal iroieU to t&v 
icuv&Vj ot Toh^ XlOoxs BcucvoiMTiy Tov fidWovTO^ ov irpoaaTTTdfiepoc. 

JRpb. 469 D : otei ri Sicufyopov Spav tou9 tovto iroioxhna^ r&v 
icuv&Vy at T0t9 \10OL^ oh &v I3\rj0&<n ;^aX67raa/ot;o-i, rov fidWovro^ 
oifx am-Sp^evac ; 

This is another example where a comparison has been borrowed 
by Basil and poorly fitted to his context. The comparison itself 
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in each case is obviorisly identicaL Plato compares thoae who 
rob the corpses of their enemies to dc^ who attack the stcmes with 
which they are stmck instead of those throwing the stcmes. The 
comparison is perfisctly fit, the dead thing is assaulted after its 
power has gone from it. Basil^ however, makes use of the com- 
parison to illustrate the folly of getting angry at a differsit peracm 
from him who has provoked yon. The whole point of the 
comparison is thus lost, all that remains being the fact that 
the anger is directed toward the wrong object 

The form fidXXovro^ in this passage of the Republic is the 
reading of Adam, who selects it in opposition to the second aorist, 
fiaXivTo^f of the other editors, because the latter is found in (me 
MS. only (A), because Aristotle uses ySaXXorro? and not /SoXorro? 
when he quotes the saitence in Bhd. 3. 4 as a typical example of 
simile, and because the ^^ present is more picturesque and true to 
nature.*' We observe then that the form of the expression in 
Basil again supports the reading and interpretation of Adam in 
refutation of the conmionly accepted view. 

There are several references in Basil which illustrate the thesis 
that the inborn evil in each thing destroys it, so in 3. 373 A 1 
envy destroys the soul as rust does iron, and shortly afterward in 
380 A 13 it is declared that envy is the disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat This again is repeated in 4. 1006 C 3, 
SnTirep fi ipuaifirf rov atrov iarl if>6oph iv airr^ yivofiivff r^ o-ir^, 
cvT9i> §C€U fi KoXauceCa rtfv ^XCav irrroSvofiSnfy Xufitf earl rfj^ iJHXia/i, 

All of these are to be considered in connection with Rpb. 
608 E where Plato states that each thing has its own proper 
disease as air^ ipvalfii^v, arprehdva re ^\ot^, xaXjc^ Sc xaX 

The first two passages of Basil occurring one immediately aftier 
the other in the same general saise with each other and with the 
Platonic usage, suggest that Basil must have had the phraseology 
of this reference of the Republic vividly in mind when he wrote 
this homily, and thought this sentence of Plato capable of being 
split so as to provide him not with one only but with two com- 
parisons. The third quotation from Basil again shows the simile 
1^ ipvalfifi rev alrcv. Now this simile is not so common in the 
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language that we should expect it to appear in Basil even thus 
much. The Thesaurus, s. v. ipxHrlfiri, gives but one reference to 
where it is found, the passage of the Republic cited above. In 
addition to this the similar connection in thought helps to convince 
us that Basil is using a borrowed phrase. Plato states that every- 
thing has its natural disease, wheat has mildew, iron has rust, etc. 
Similarly in Basil envy is the proper disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat, and again even as mildew of wheat so fawn- 
ing is the disease, destruction of friendship. 

There are several comparisons now that have to do with the 
ship and the sea. Bos, 3. 421 B 13 : iairep tl irXxnov itvepfidnarov 
xnro r&v ael irpoinmrTSvTCDv 7r€put>€p6/jL€vo^, Compare also lb. 
577 C 8. 

Theaet, 144 A : koX arrovrei (f>4povTai &<nr€p rh avepfidrurTa 
irXola, 

In addition to the identity of phrase in the reference from 
Basil and that from the Theaetetus there is also a marked simi- 
larity of context. Both employ the comparison as an illustration 
of those who are under the influence of passion. Basil, immedi- 
ately preceding the quotation given above, exhorts his hearer not 
to permit the storm of wrath to overthrow him, and the comparison 
in Plato is made directly with those clever men of retentive memory 
who for the most part are prone to anger. This then seems to be 
another example of a borrowed simile. 

In the same sphere of the sea may be cited Bos. 3. 436 A 8 : 
"^Sovrj ay/cia-rpSv ia-ri rov Siafi6\ov. 

lb, 964 B 5 : ^Sovf) yap icm ro fi^a rod kokov S^Xeap. 

Tim, 69 D : . . . r^hovriv, fi^yiCTOv kukov S^Xeap, 

The first of these fish metaphors, where pleasure is the hook, 
suggests that Basil here may have had the Platonic statement in 
mind. The second reference from Basil is merely a repetition 
of the phrase of the Timaeus, which is the only example of this 
metaphor cited in the Thesaurus, As is pointed out in the com- 
mentaries Plato is praised for it by CScero, Goto Mai. 13, divine 
enim Plato escam malorum appellat voluptatem, quod ea videlicet 
homines capiantur ut pisces. 

We return again to the thought of the boat and note that Basil 
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in 3. 565 A 14 urges us not to be led of others innrep irXjoCov rh 
irqidXta t^9 hiavola^ vfi&v irapaSiipTa^, beside which is to be 
mentioned ClU. 408 A : . . . SovXq} afxeivov fj iK£v04p^ Sidyeiv r^ 
TOiovT^ TOP /Slav iarlv apa, xaOchrep ir'Xoiov 7rapaS6vTi tA TrrjSdXia 
r^ Siavo((K aW«p. 

But two occurrences of this simile are cited, the reference given 
from Plato and the same phrase borrowed by Themistius, Orat. 
321 B, who quotes the aitire sentence from the Clitopho beginning 
with the word BovX^. Though Basil has abstracted in phraseology 
no more than the simile itself, the connection is similar in that it 
is used as an illustration of one who is under the guidance of 
another. The resemblance in the context then, the identity 
of phrase, and if that is not sufficient the repetition of the figura- 
tive use of irrjSdTua, all combine to affi^rd unquestionable proof of 
the relationship of the two passages. 

We pass now to an elaborate simile of dyers and dyeing which 
is introduced in each case for the purpose of illustrating the 
importance of preliminary education, Bas. 3. 568 A 9 ff. and 
Rpb. 429 D f. Basil declares in exhorting the Christian youths 
that all that we do is in preparation for the future life and this 
end we must prosecute with might and main. The scriptures are 
our guide thither but often we are unable to understand them on 
account of immaturity, and therefore we must acquire preliminary 
training by study of the poets, historians and orators, just as 
dyers prepare the cloth before they dye. 

The context of the Republic here is concerned with the dis- 
cussion of courage which Plato defines as the salvation of the 
opinion concerning the things to be feared and their character, 
begotten by law through education. As therefore cloth must be 
prepared to take a good dye, so the soldier to attain to courage 
must receive a thorough preliminary education. 

In form of expression the simile itself in each case is practicaUy 
the same if allowance is made for a certain interchange of words, 
which makes it appear indeed as if Basil were deliberately alter- 
ing a borrowed passage to make it more his own. So Basil says, 
ol Seva-OTTOiol TrapaaKevdaavr^ wpSrepov Oepairelai^ riaiv, 6 tl 
iror^ civ ^ TO Se^Sfievov ri^v jScufyqv^ ovrto to avOo^ iird^ova-iVf beside 
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the Platonic phrase^ ol fi(i(f>€k .... irpoirapaaKevaXovaiv .... 
Oepaireva-avre^, ftro)? S^f crew 8 ri puiXurTa ro avffo^, koI ovt(d B^ 
PdiTTovai,. SevaoTTOKk in the meaning of fia<f>€v<i is cited by 
Suidas and Hesychius, but no example of such use from the 
literature is given in the lexicons. Blumner, Tech. u. Term. 1. 
217, 6, says: "das eigentlich von der Farbe gebrauchte Wort 
S€vaoiroi6f; findet sich fiir Farber gebraucht." In support of this 
statement he cites only three lexical notes, from Moeris, Suidas 
and Harpocration's lexicon of the Attic Orators. Harpocration's 
note does not seem to bear on the point, however, and the others 
simply mention the fact. Plato in this passage cited above uses 
the word twice, first in 429 E 1 with the meaning ^ deeply-dyed ^ 
and hence ^indelible;' but on its second appearance the word 
shows a metaphorical use of this meaning in 430 A 4, BevaoTroii^ 
avT&v 7} So^a yiyvoiTO Kal irepl Becv&v koI irepl r&v aXXxaVy which 
has its parallel in the similar metaphorical use by -Basil of 
av4icir\vT0^ in the clause (foe. ci^.), fjJXKei. avAcwXvro^ ^fuv .... 
17 Tov KoXov irapafi^eiv S6^a. av^/cir\vT09 too is simply the n^^- 
tive of the Platonic SkttXvto^ in 429 E 6. 

It is almost unnecessary to add a note on the identity of Basil^s 
7rapaaK€vdaapT€^ irpSrepov OepaireUu^ rialv with the Platonic 
irpoirapcuTKeudt^ovaLV Oepaireuaaine^y of hd^eaOcu rifv fia^v with 
S^^eaOai to av0o^. Plato also says S^^eaOai iairep j3a<l>i]v in 430 
A 3. Attention is finally called to the interchange in Basil's 
ii^eadcu rrjv I3a(l>i]v, ovtch to ap0o^ hrarfovaiv and Plato's hd^eaOai 
TO avOo^y Kal ovToa 8rf pdirroxxn. 

From these various considerations then, from the similarity in 
form and expression of the comparisons and from their similar 
relations to their respective contexts it seems without doubt that 
this is another instance where Basil has drawn extensively from 
Plato. A. Jahn, Nene Jahrb. 49, p. 397, agrees to this identifi- 
cation and mentions several editors who accept and make comment 
on it. 

Bos. 3. 581 C 13 : fit) Sth r&v Snoav Si€<l>0apfiAnjv ixe\(phlav 
r&v '^^vy&v Karax^lv. 

Rpb. 411 A: Karax^iv rrj^ ^v)(rj^ Sik r&v &t(0v, &air€p Sik 
X^VT)^) . . . tA9 apfiovla^. 
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Hiller in the Neue Jahrh. 109, p. 174, maintains that this 
passage of Plato and particularly the comparison of the ears to a 
fimnel must have had a common source with Aristoph., Thesm. 
18, oKCff Si 'xpdvriv &Ta hiererprivaTo, This source he suggests 
was an early philosopher, and consequently the phrase in Plato is 
a simple reminiscence. Now, although Basil does not mention 
the fimnel the rest of the clause is so similar as to convince us 
that in its turn this is a reminiscence from Plato. In fact there 
can be little doubt a-bout the identification since Basil uses this 
metaphor in the midst of a section where he draws largely from 
this identicid portion of the Republic, see below. 

Bos. 3. 584 C 1 : &(nr€p f\vloxov inrb hvarivUov Imroav vfipeL 
4f€pofidi/ei>v 7rapaavp6fJLevov &y€a0cu. 

Phaedr. 254 E : 6 S' fivCox^ .... rov v/Spurrov Xmrov €k t&v 
6S6vTO>i/ .... (nrdaa^ rov ;f aXti/Ji^, rrjv KcuerjySpov yX&rrav .... 

In Basil the connection of thought is that as the charioteer is 
disregarded by his frenzied steeds so is the mind disregarded in 
the ascendancy of the passions. This is the exact point in the 
elaborate comparison of the Phaedrus, 253 D ff., of the charioteer 
and his two horses, on which Thompson, ed. of Phaedrus, p. 45 
(note to 246 A), remarks : "All commentators, ancient and modem, 
have recognized in the charioteer and his pair of steeds the well- 
known triple division of the soul into the reasoning, the passionate, 
and the appetent principles (\oyiaTiK6v, Ov/ukSv, iindvfirjTtKdv) 
which lies at the root of Plato's ethical doctrine.'' 

The brief simile of Basil then with the warning against allow- 
ing the rational principle to be overcome by the other two seems 
to have been taken from the Phaedrus, and Wandinger here, 
op. cU., p. 46, n., refers very properly to that comparison. 

The last example to be presented in this chapter has to do with 
the fox of Archilochus to which reference has already been made 
on p. 20. Basil says in 3. 585 D 6 : t^ *ApxO^X^^ okdyrreKO^ 
TO K€pha\4ov T€ Kal irouclXov ^rf\^aofi€v — and again in 588 B 4 : 
(TKcaypa^iav rivh irf; aperrf; .... Trepcypa^lrmfieOa. 

Bpb. 365 C: irpSdvpa fihf koX a-'^fia kvk\^ irepl ifiavrov 
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a-Kuvypa^lav aperrf; 'n-epiypawreov, rifv Be rod <ro^fi)TaTot;*A/>x^\rfjfov 
akumefca iXxr^ov i^dirurOev K€pha\4av koI wouc(\r)v. 

Obviously Basil is giving a quotation word for word from Plato 
and it is interesting to note how he divides the passage of 
Plato into two phrases which are separated in his work by several 
pages. He probably had read the whole general section of the 
Republic bearing on this subject in preparation for his own treat- 
menty as is shoMm above on the page cited. Such a striking 
comparison would remain vividly in his mind and he simply uses 
it again as he sees fit. 

There are many other comparisons and metaphors which show 
more or less resemblance between Basil and Plato, but those cited 
here have been selected as among the most important and they 
are sufficient to prove the contention of this chapter that in this 
department also Basil is heavily indebted to Plato. 

Grammatical Statements. 

In this section will be presented a small number of passages 
relating to the grammatical structure of the sentence, in which the 
language of Basil bears a close resemblance to that of Plato. 
First, both authors similarly emphasize the importance of master- 
ing the elements before proceeding to anything more advanced. 
The letters must be learned before the syllables can be understood 
and the syllables lead up to the XJ709, Bos, 4. 69 C 3 and Theaet. 
203 A. Then comes the definition of the X<Pyo9 as that which is 
composed of tniKKafial xal \^6i9. Bos. 4. 69 B 10, and this is 
practically the same as that given in Orai, 424 E, for though it 
is true that the Cratylus gives the complete course, letters, sylla- 
bles, words and sentence, while Basil mentions only syllables and 
words, \^f 49 in this usage apparently including ovofm and ^fJM, 
as parts of the sentence, yet immediately afterwards as cited above 
in 69 C 3 he points out the necessity of the letters preceding the 
syllables and so they too must be assumed in their place in his 
analysis of the sentence. 

Next there is to be noted a similarity in the definition of Svofia 
which Basil gives inl,68XC10; t&v yhp oixrvSv <rqiiavTLKh rk 
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ov6fAaTay oik wirh wxrla^ whidi is to be placed beside the OraL 
388 C : Svofut apa S^SaateaXualp rl itmp Spyavop xal Suucpirucip 
tt}^ aualaf;. Now the fiuH; that in Basil at the beginning of the 
second page following there appears a further parallelism to this 
section of the Cratylns is additional proof of borrowing, Has, 1. 
685 A 7 and OraL 385 £, where the similarity of expression and 
context is noticeable. The passage of the Cratylus is an elaborate 
treatise on names and their relations to objects, things, and it is 
the irpdf>fiJLara that have fiifiaiov ovalav. So Basil in discnssing 
the Trinity says in the place cited, rk irpajfAara t&v ovofjLaTWP 
urj(ypilT€pa, /rrX. Thus throughout this section Basil seems clearly 
to be indebted to Plato. 

Finally lliere is given in each work a division of Xiyo^ into 
three forms. Bos. 3. 477 A 2 £ and Thead. 206 C f The first 
division of BasU is exactly die same as the first division of the 
Theaetetus, that is the description of Xtlyo^ as the expression of 
thought in speech. The second division of Plato has to do with 
analysis or as it is expressed, the passage to llie whole through the 
elements. Basil's statement of his second cat^ory is quite different 
from this but in his elaboration of llie subject he has considerable 
to say about the Xc(yo9 representing complete thought, Bos. 477 
B 15 f. There is no resemblance between the two works in the 
statements on the third division of X^09, but this circumstance 
does not destroy llie general parallelism of the two passages 
which has been indicated. 

LiTEBABT AliLUSIONS. 

There are to be considered under this heading a few quotations 
and literary allusions given both by Basil and Plato, preceded by 
the citation of some parallel notes concerning the poets. 

Basil, in his address to Christian youths on education, devotes 
one of his early chapters to the consideration of the merits and 
demerits of the poets, basing his remarks on the discussion of the 
matter by Plato in tiie BepybUc 376 E ff. as is noted by Padelford, 
op. cit.f p. 104, n. 5. Some of these parallelisms will be indicated. 

In the first place there are preliminary statements, JSa«, 3. 568 
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C 10 and Rpb. 377 C, in r^ard to the diflferent kinds of poets 
and the decision on what of their works are to be accepted and 
what rejected, which are very similar, and especially to be noted 
is the description of the poet as iravroSairik in Basil which is to 
be compared with Rpb. 398 A where it is stated that the poet has 
the power of becoming iravToBairoi inro ao^la^. Further on in 
569 A 4 Basil says that we should not commend the poets who 
represent the gods as scoffers or railers, or in love or intoxicated, 
nor yet when they define happiness as coincident with the loaded 
table and with ribald song. This is a condensation of a large 
section of the Republic in the closing chapters of the second and 
llie opening chapters of the third book, where many illustrations, 
chiefly from Homer, are presented. Some particularly significant 
passages may be mentioned. Rpb. 379 E shows the same form 
of expression as that used by Basil, ^ we shall not comknend the 
breaking of oaths,' etc. And in regard to the railing and scoffing 
mentioned by Basil reference should be made to Rpb. 389 E. f. 
where Plato cites among other examples IL 1. 225, olvofiapd^f 
Kvvo^ 6fifmr ix^^f fepaBirjv S' eXcu^oto, and to Rpb. 388 E f. 
with the quotation from II. 1. 599, aa-jSearo^ S' ap* iv&pro ydXxo^ 
fjLatcdp€(r<n OeolaiVy | w IBop ''1i(f>aiaT0P Siib hoDfiara iroiirviiovra. 

Finally the last part of BasiPs statement about happiness and 
its connection with the loaded table seems to have its source in 
Rpb. 390 A which criticises the remark of the wisest man, 
Odysseus, when he says that it seems to him most beautiful when 
tables are ftdl to overflowing with flesh, Od. 9. 8. 

Basil passes next to the family quarrels of the gods, 3. 569 A 
11, "among them brother fights against brother, the parent 
against his children and the children against their parents/' On 
this subject too there is an extensive treatment in the same section 
of the Repablio 377 E ff, where many concrete examples are given. 

The last count of Basil's indictment against the poets has 
reference to those who describe the loves and adulteries of the gods, 
especially of Zeus the chief of the gods. This bears a close 
relationship to Rpb. 390 B f. where it is agreed that it is not 
proper to listen to a poet describing, for example, 2Ieus who forgets 
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all things in his passion for Hera, IL 14, 312 ff., or the illicit 
love of Ares and Aphrodite, Od. 8. 266 flf. 

Thus in this whole discussion then, although the treatment of 
Basil is very much condensed and all citation of examples from 
the poets has been omitted, it is clear that his source is the elabo- 
rate presentation of Plato. 

Bos. 3. 292 A 10 : teal rp fi^p yXjaxrarf i^Sfiwaai, vtto Bi 
rrj^ X^ipof; SieXeyxv* -^^^ ^^1 ^ 6, and particularly 576 A 7 : 
aXX' 17 y\&TTa fih ofi^iiOKeVj ij hk <f>pr)v avwfioro^y /car ^vpiirtSrjv 
ipel, 

Theaet. 154 D, and particularly Ccmv. 199 A: 17 yXStrra o8v 
im'ia')(€TOy 17 hk <f>pr)V oi. 

All these quotations are clearly variations of Euripides, Hippol. 
612, 17 7Xc5tt' 6fjLS/M)x, v ^^ <l>pv^ avtofioro^. Hug, commentary 
on Oonviv. I, c, points out how this verse was seized by the 
writers of comedy as the text for many attacks on Euripides, of 
which he cites Aristoph. Thesm. 275, Ran. 101, 1471. It thus 
passed into conversational language and became proverbial in use. 
It is impossible to say that Basil was in any way impelled to its 
use by its appearance in Plato, but on the contrary the fact that 
Basil in the third passage cited above gives the original more 
exactly than Plato would suggest that he was taking it at first 
hand, or at least following some other source. In his note on the 
use of this verse by Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 39, Prof. Gildersleeve 
calls it "one of the most notorious and best-abused verses in 
Greek scenic poetry.^^ 

Now the chief reason for citing these passages in this connection 
is to illustrate the difficulty of proving a relation between such 
allusions. It is generally an impossible thing to do unless great 
assistance is rendered by the context. It must therefore not be 
imagined that the few examples in this chapter represent the sum 
total of all such allusions or quotations common to Plato and 
Basil. In the other cases where there is no more proof of relation- 
ship than in the present the references have been omitted. 

Next there are parallel passages on Odysseus and the Sirens in 
Baa. 3. 568 D 3 and Conv. 216 A; and then we come to an 
elaborate discussion as to whether Homer and Hesiod are friends 
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or foes of virtue. Basil in 3. 572 B 13 declares distinctly that 
all the poetry of Homer is a praise of virtue and all things in his 
poetry lead up to this end, on the other hand Plato is quite as 
definite in Bpb, 600 E when he says that the poets from Homer 
on are imitators merely of the image of virtue. Plato indeed in 
this whole section of the Republic, 598 D ff., attacks the poets and 
particularly Homer because though they are considered masters of 
virtue, in fact they are only imitators of virtue and have no real 
knowledge of it. 

" It is clear," as Adam remarks, note on Rpb. 598 D, " that 
Plato is refuting a view of poetry which found enthusiastic advo- 
cates in his own time," but Plato also in his turn is severely 
criticised. Grafenhan, Gesch. d. kloM. Phil. Ill, p. 239, writing 
of the period from the time of Augustus to the end of the fourth 
century, states that in this period we find frequently an ethical view 
of the Homeric poems both in secular and Christian works. He 
continues, "so nennt Dion Chrysostomus in seiner zweiten Rede 
irepl ^aaCKela^ den Homer einen ^ Verkiinder der Tugend,' und 
Basilios der Grosse nahm gleichfalls an, dass Homer mit seinen 
Gedichten ein * Lob der Tugend ' habe geben woUen." He refers 
here to the passage of Basil cited above where considerable space 
is devoted to this discussion. Basil particularly mentions verses 
of Hesiod, a poet who is included with Homer in Plato^s criticism 
600 D, as written to guide men to virtue, as will be shown below. 
In general then it seems probable that Basil in this treatise on the 
education of Christian youths is distinctly refuting the Platonic 
theories in his advocacy of the study of the Homeric poems. 

The passage of Hesiod quoted and discussed by both authors, 
Bas. 3. 572 A 8 and Rpb. 364 A ff., is from the Op. et Dies, 287 
f. Tfjv fidv rot tcaKSrrjra teal IXaBov iartv iX^aOai | prjlSCco^ • 6\(y7f 
fiev 68(kf fidXa S* iyyvOi vaku | t^9 S' aperrf; iBp&ra Oeol 
irpoirdpotOev lOrj/cav, /ct\. 

Plato maintains that such passages of the poets as this from 
Hesiod impel the youths to vice ; on the contrary says Basil, what 
other meaning could Hesiod have had except to incite them to 
virtue. Again after giving the quotation Basil repeats that in his 
opinion Hesiod had no other meaning than to incite us to virtue, 
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plainly emphasizing his view of the matter in opposition to that 
of some one else, and without doubt criticising the statement in 
the Republic. 

Various circumstances help to support this theory. Both 
authors are dealing with the subject of the education of youths 
and Basil immediately before has discussed the degrading influence 
in education of the poets with their descriptions of the quarrels 
and debauches of the gods, etc., a section which, as has been shown 
on p. 52 finds its source in several chapters of the Republic shortly 
following the reference quoted in this connection. Now again 
Plato in this same passage, 365 C, introduces the comparison of 
the fox of Archilochus, which is used by Basil also near the end 
of this same treatise, see page 49. These facts then prove that 
Basil borrowed freely from this part of the Republic, abstracting 
and condensing as he pleased, and therefore, with the similarity of 
quotation and with the tone of BasiPs language added, there is 
little doi^bt that he had in mind this particular interpretation of 
Hesiod^s words given here by Plato. This view however is not 
accepted by Jahn, N. Jahrb, 49, p. 414, who opposes Hess and 
Niisslin in r^ard to it. But Jahn^s objection, that the use of 
Hesiod's quotation in the two places is so entirely diflFerent that 
Basil could not have had this passage of Plato in mind, has 
already been answered. 

Another parallelism may be mentioned here taken from the 
same section of each work, which gives further evidence in 
support of this theory of relationship, Bas. 3. 572 A 4 and Rpb, 
377 A. In these sections we have a very similar pair of phrases 
which relate to the education of the young. The idea stated in 
each case is that particular care must be taken with their training 
because in the young the character is most impressionable. Basil 
also repeats various words from Plato and there is no doubt of the 
relation of the two passages. See Jahn, N. Jahrb. 49, p. 407. 

In conclusion of this xjhapter several other references may be 
mentioned. jBos. 3. 588 B 9 and Orai. 428 A quote and treat 
similarly another verse of Hesiod, 0. et D. 361. Again Ba^. 3. 
580 C 8 and Prot 339 C quote the saying of Pittacus, ^^XcTrii/ 
iaffXjov Sfifiepcu. 
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Miscellaneous Parallelisms. 

There still remain several parallel passages which could not be 
included in any of the foregoing chapters and so may be grouped 
together here. Only the most important examples will be cited. 

Bos. 3, 241 A 1, 624 D 1 and Rpb. 455 D consider the ques- 
tion of the equality of women with men. Basil says that women 
engage in warfare for Christ and do not plead the weakness of their 
bodies as excuse for abstaining therefrom and, he adds, many 
women have far excelled men. So Plato b^ins his statement 
with the remark that women frequently are better than men, etc. 
Plato^s advocacy of the equality of women " is part of a well- 
reasoned and deliberate attempt by the Socratic school to improve 
the position of women in Greece," says Adam, Rpb. note to 451 
C. The movement seems to have been quite widespread and 
finally to have reached considerable magnitude, as it was savagely 
attacked by Aristophanes in his Ecdesiazusae. See Adam, Rpb. 
App. I to bk. V, on the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to 
Aristophanes' Ecelea., and Ivo Bruns, FrauenemancipcUion in 
Athen. 

This view of woman is of course fundamental in the Christian 
teaching, so we must not emphasize too much the similarity here, 
but it may be noted that Basil's assignment of woman to warfare, 
in spite of the weakness of her body, is paralleled by Plato's 
decision that she must take her position beside man, whether 
performing guard duty or engaged in active military expeditions. 
See Rpb. 466 C f. 

We come next to cite a pair of references on the subject of envy, 
Bos. 3. 252 C 11 and Theaet. 174 E. Basil is giving a descrip- 
tion of envy, which causes each man to desire the sphere of life 
above his own, the slave desires to be free, the free man to be 
well-born, etc., and in this list of positions desired is placed the 
nobility which attends the ability to trace one's ancestors for seven 
generations. In the Theaetetus too this is placed beside great 
accumulation of wealth as one of the desirable things of life which 
is scorned by the student of philosophy there described. It is 
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this tone of scorn and general parallelism of treatment together 
with the similarity of phrase that would suggest the dependence 
of one passage on the othei;. Stallbaum in his note on this refer- 
ence of the Theaetetus refers to Welcker, Theognis, Proleg. p. LI, 
who gives a brief discussion of this subject of genealogy as a 
claim to nobility. He cites but one parallel passage from the 
literature that bears particularly on our citation, and that is from 
Menander, Jfein. IV, p. 229, which is not likely to have affected 
here the relation of Basil to Plato. 

Both our authors make declarations against the pampering of 
the body which show considerable parallelism, Bos, 3. 584 C 11 
and Rpb. 407 B. The contexts are somewhat similar. Plato 
cites various examples, as Phocylides and his maxim, &Z, Srav T<p 
^&7 fi(o^ ^, aperifv aaKeiv, 407 A, and Asclepius who either 
cured or killed but did not meddle with dietetics, 408 A. So 
Basil also introduces some illustrations, referring to Pythagoras 
who rebuked one of his scholars for growing fat, and to Plato 
who fearing the ascendancy of the body selected an unhealthy 
spot for the site of the Academy. 

Next both treat the subject from the point of view of the man 
of wealth. Plato maintains that in order to be able to devote 
such excessive care to his body a man must be wealthy, but that 
even though wealthy such a man would be an undesirable member 
of society, and the sons of Asclepius would not attend him were 
he richer than Midas. Similarly Basil argues that if a man disre- 
gards this attention to his body he has no need of riches, and 
this is the man who makes the good citizen. As an illustration 
to match the reference to Asclepius in Plato is mentioned the 
example of Diogenes, who in his scorn for the body and its pleas- 
ures showed himself richer than the Persian king. But additional 
evidence that Basil in this section is dependent on the Bepublic is 
furnished by the fact of the mention of Plato here twice by name, 
once as indicated above in connection with the selection of the 
site of the Academy, and again in 584 B 3 where a quotation is 
given. This quotation, which is to the effect that we must pay 
only su£Gicient attention to the body in order to keep it for the 
service of philosophy, is taken fix)m the Republic 498 B, see p. 
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37^ and proves at least that Basil had the Republic in mind in his 
treatment of this question. 

These various considerations then, taken together with simil- 
arity of phraseology, the phrase 17 ayav avrq tov afOfiaTO^ 
hrtfxiXjeui of Basil balancing the 17 irepirrff avrq iwifiikeia tov 
cfonaro^ of Plato, the irpo^ rifv y^vx^fv ifiirSSiov of the one 
corresponding to the tt/oo? aperifv ifi7r6Bio^ of the other, give 
considerable warrant for the belief that the earlier passage was 
the source of the later. 

Basil in this same discussion borrows still further from Plato 
and from the same book of the Eepublic. This time it is in 
connection with the subject of the good and bad modes of music 
and the influence which they exert. So the eflfect of the Phrygian 
mode is described in 3. 580 A 4 flf. where it is said of Timotheus 
that his skill in playing was so great that he could arouse passion 
by the harsh mode and soothe it again by playing the gentle mode. 
Thus once by the Phrygian mode he caused Alexander to leap to 
arms in the midst of the feast Further in 581 D 6 the Dorian 
mode is approved because by it the player once caused a band of 
drunken revelers to cast away their crowns and to flee home 
ashamed. Likewise in the Republic the Dorian and Phrygian 
are commended and are the only modes to be allowed in the state, 
Bpb. 398 E flf., where Socrates proceeds to describe these two 
modes in explanation of their selection. The one, the Dorian, is 
fitted for time of war and gives calmness and endurance in 
misfortune ; the other, the Phrygian, is the mode for the time of 
peace, which gives moderation and wisdom. The one is the strain 
of courage, the other the strain of temperance. Obviously this is 
slightly different from the account of Basil but the fact that Basil 
has introduced this discussion in this section of his treatise on the 
education of youths, in connection with borrowings from the same 
passage of the Republic and with approval of the same modes 
praised by Socrates, is sufficient evidence of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 

Finally reference may be made to Baa. 3. 928 C 7 and Bpb. 
369 B ; as well as to the passages Baa. 4. 752 A 4 and Bpb. 370 
B, where there is a certain d^ree of similarity to be noted. 
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Conclusion. 

This study has not pretended or attempted to give the total 
inflnence of Plato on St. Basil, for sach a task would be well-nigh 
impossible. We have observed that Basil was brought up in the 
Schools and traditions of Greece, he was trained under Greek 
influence and was taught by Greek instructors and without doubt 
Plato was his model from his earliest days and therefore influenced 
the whole formation of his style. Further the secondary influence 
of Plato can not be disr^arded. It has been shown that he was 
the most popular of the classical authors with the early Church 
writers on account of his many statements that could be interpreted 
as bearing on Christianity, and Basil, by his acquaintance with the 
works of his predecessors, was still more imbued with this Platonic 
atmosphere. 

We have, however, attempted to show the more immediate and 
the more conscious imitation of Plato with the result that whereas 
Basil does not exhibit the extent of imitation to be seen in various 
of the other Fathers who have been mentioned, the reason for 
this is not fiir to seek. Justin Martyr in the OohortaHo ad 
Gra^ecos (cp. p. 1) abounds in Platonic quotation, in Platonic 
reference and in Platonic imitation, but consider his Dialogue 
with Trypho on the doctrines of the Christian and the Jew, and 
the Platonic references are practically nil. So in Basil too the 
subject with which he is dealing is the determining factor and it is 
no surprise that his theological discussion on the Trinity seems to 
borrow little from the Greek philosophy. In our chapter then on 
the theology of Basil there is little said of the influence of Plato, 
for while some similarities are noted nothing of relationship can 
be proved. But in his statements on the subject of ethics there is 
more opportunity for Basil to borrow from Plato and more of such 
borrowings have been indicated, though Basil is still most practical 
in his teachings and serious in his aim to reach the people and has 
therefore nothing to do with theories of ethics. 

We have already stated that Basil was no philosopher and so 
he gives no space to purely philosophical discussions. But in 
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general throaghout his works^ here and there, a Platonic reminis- 
cence or imitation appears, especially in the form of a comparison 
or metaphor, which proves that even in his busy and practical life 
he did not forget his Plato. 

In the corpus of Basil, however, there are two works and two 
of the most fimions works, in which the nature of the subject 
gives him a good opportunity to use Plato and where indeed we 
find that Plato is used to the fiiU. The first of these is the 
, Hexaemeron, which has been discussed thoroughly and on which 
the conclusions are stated on pages 33 ff., and the second is the 
Essay to youths on the study of classical literature, XtSyo^ irpo^ 
Toif9 v4oxSj Migne 3. 564 C-589 B. In this short work are 
found two of the three direct quotations from Plato given by 
Basil, and on almost every page there is some more or less obvious 
reminiscence. These cases have been presented and discussed in 
their proper sections throughout this paper and we need only 
mention here that the collection of so many into such a small 
compass is proof of the observation just made, that when the 
nature of the subject permitted, Basil drew liberally from hb 
distinguished source. 

Finally, then, the influence of Plato on St. Basil is exhibited in 
reminiscence, imitation and rarely quotation, sporadically through 
most of hb works, and while in some there is little sign of it, in 
at least two it is most marked and noticeable. 
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